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INTRODUCTION 



When the Bureau of Municipal Research was founded more 
than a decade ago, the science of government, or to speak more 
modestly, the body of knowledge on that subject, available in 
printed form, was confined largely to legalistic works or trea- 
tises drawn principally from the reports of public officers. This 
is especially true if we leave out of account the more or less 
fugitive literature of exposure, criticism, and reform. The 
establishment of the Bureau may be said to have marked a new 
epoch in the study of public administration in the United States, 
though it may be regarded merely as a manifestation of the new 
spirit of scientific research which was abroad. If the Bureau 
did not originate the new methods, it certainly contributed pow- 
erfully to their advancement. 

It was owing to a number of unique factors that the Bureau 
was able to do this. Being independent of academic institu- 
tions, it escaped the bondage to legalistic traditions which con- 
fined the study of government to narrow channels. Established 
near the city hall, instead of within academic groves, it early 
acquired an intimate connection with the raw materials of gov- 
ernment which gave to its thinking and work a bent comparable 
to that of the natural scientist who turned from the books of the 
schoolmen to the laboratory of nature. In short, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research was the first institution in the United 
States, and for that matter in the world, to introduce into the 
study of government (at least on any considerable scale) the 
methods of natural science, namely, the first-hand observation 
of the primary materials of government, disregard for tra- 
ditional habits of inquiry, generalization from original data. 
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experimentation with actual installations. Moreover, the 
Bureau first pointed out, in a detailed way, the analogies be- 
tween private corporate organization and management and pub- 
lic organization and management, bringing to the consideration 
of the latter the results of tested experience in the former field. 

For more than twelve years the Bureau, sometimes with a 
staff numbering as high as a hundred specialists, has been busy 
conducting researches in every field of government and in every 
part of the United States. It has made the most minute 
studies of finance and budget making, public health, police and 
fire administration, public works, charities and correction, and 
civil service and employment administration. It has surveyed 
the machinery of government and actual practices of more than 
100 cities, including New York, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Rochester, Columbus, Ohio, Wilmington, Delaware, 
There is not a nook or cranny of municipal administration 
which it has not explored, as it were, bringing the data of city 
government under close scrutiny of direct observation. The 
Bureau has also extended its researches into the field of state 
and county government, for example, the surveys of New York 
State and Delaware and a number of counties. In the files of 
the Bureau are the records of more than one " Voyage of the 
Beagle " into the far comers of municipal administration. Pre- 
occupied with its practical observation, analyses, constructive 
recommendations, and actual installations the Bureau has hith- 
erto given little heed to the importance of systematizing and 
publishing results. 

By resolution of the Board of Trustees adopted on January 
2, 1919, it was decided, however, to issue a series of publica- 
tions making available to public officers, citizens and students, 
the results of the Bureau's twelve years of research in the field 
of public administration. The proposed volumes will fall into 
two classes: (1) general handbooks covering the several 
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branches of municipal, state, and local administration; (2) 
special studies in administration. 

The general handbooks will be designed as guides for public 
officers now in charge of technical branches of administration 
and for students preparing for the public service. It is also 
proposed that they should serve as the basis for correspond- 
ence courses for public officers and candidates for the civil 
service, to be offered by the Training School for Public Service 
conducted by the Bureau of Municipal Research. The hand- 
books will be in the nature of summaries of constructive con- 
clusions as to the best methods of administration — conclusions 
reached by the Bureau on the basis of its researches, surveys, 
and experiments in administrative installations. Several of 
these general handbooks are now in preparation, and it is 
expected to publish two or more of them before the end of 
the year 1919. 

The studies in administration will be mainly descriptive 
and designed as contributions to the science of administration, 
but the consideration of constructive proposals will not be 
neglected. Although descriptive, the special studies will differ 
from most works of a similar character in that they will be 
based not upon laws, charters, and government reports, but 
upon first-hand observations of institutions at work. The pres- 
ent volume, the first in this group, illustrates the idea. In its 
preparation, the author, Mr. Maxey, after analyzing the laws 
and documents, collected all of the data in the field, visiting 
the county institutions, consulting with county officers, and 
studying county records on the spot. His information is 
therefore first-hand. Such studies are, of course, highly 
specialized, but notwithstanding this fact they constitute inval- 
uable source material for the science of administration that is 
in process of making. When we have available many such 
studies giving microscopic pictures of the minute organisms 
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and detailed procedures of administration the basis will be laid 
for the larger generalizations necessary to the advancement of 
the science of administration. 

The first of these special studies, now presented to the public, 
deals with county government. It is not necessary to make 
any apology for beginning with a subject which many may 
deem of slight significance. The truth is there are more than 
three thousand counties in the United States, and they spend 
approximately four hundred million dollars a year. No im- 
provement in rural government and economy will proceed far 
without encountering the subject of county organization, 
finances and administration. Nevertheless it is a fact that the 
county has not, to any large degree, attracted the attention 
either of reformers or scientific students of political institu- 
tions. Consequently the literature of county government is 
for the most part fragmentary and uncritical. The standard 
books on the subject are Professor Fairlie's " Local Govern- 
ment in Counties, Towns and Villages," which is descriptive in 
character, and Mr. Gilbertson's " The County," which is a 
summary done with broad strokes and without much attempt 
at analysis. Aside from these volumes the only sources avail- 
able to the student of county government are a rather meagre 
quantity of periodical essays and a few pamphlets. There is, 
accordingly, room for a number of specific studies dealing 
comprehensively and analytically with the administrative prob- 
lems of a county or group of counties which have been sub- 
jected to direct observation and investigation. 

The present volume, which is based upon a survey of county 
government in the state of Delaware, is offered as a contribu- 
tion to the data of county administration. Delaware has some 
noteworthy advantages for the study of that subject. In the 
first place, it is such a small state that it was easily possible to 
observe the conditions and practices in all three of its counties 
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and to view the county problem of the state in its entirety. 
In the second place, Delaware offers a considerable variety in 
county administrative organization and practice. The absence 
of a constitutional inhibition against special legislation for 
counties has given the legislature a free hand in modeling 
county government ; and the result is that the three counties of 
Delaware display an exceptional diversity of structure and 
administrative method, and typify virtually every stage of 
progress. In the third place, two of the Delaware counties 
are distinctly rural in character, while the third is an urban 
county, thus affording an opportunity to contrast the problems 
of the rural and the urban type. In the fourth place, the pop- 
ulation of Delaware is preponderantly of native American and 
Anglo-Saxon stock ; so that there was opportunity to investigate 
the operation of American county institutions under the control 
of the people who are supposed to have the best possible qualifi- 
cations to manage them with success. 

Charles A. Beard, 

Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Training School for Public Service. 

New York City, 
May 29, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 
PROBLEMS OF STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 

County government in Delaware is of the same 
type as that prevailing in the southern and far western 
states. In other words, there is no local subdivision 
of the county which enjoys large powers. It is true, 
the hundred still remains as a reminiscence of a polit- 
ical subdivision of the county that once had vitality, 
but to-day it serves no purpose except that of an 
election district and a convenient geographical unit. 
That hybrid form of the township and the county 
government which characterizes many of the northern 
and middle western states does not exist in Dela- 
ware. Therefore it is relatively simple to sketch an 
outline of county organization as it now stands in 
Delaware. 

As in all states but one, there is a county board, 
known in Delaware as the levy court. Appointed by 
the levy court and subject to its control are a number 
of officials, of whom the most important are the county 
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road engineer, the road supervisors, the trustees of 
the poor, the boards of assessment, the tax collectors, 
the constables, and the jail commissioners. There is 
in addition to these a group of officials elected by the 
voters of the county: register in chancery, clerk of 
the orphans' court, clerk of the peace, sheriff, coroner, 
recorder of deeds, register of wills, county treasurer, 
receiver of taxes and treasurer, county comptroller, 
and district assessors. All except the last mentioned 
are elected at large. Except for the last three, all of 
the offices named in this list of independent elective 
offices are established by the constitution and there- 
fore may not be modified or abolished by statute. Jus- 
tices of the peace in Delaware, although apportioned 
among the counties and performing the usual petty 
judicial functions in the counties, are in fact state 
officials appointed and commissioned by the governor, 
the ratification of the state senate being required for 
the appointment. The same is true of the county 
superintendent of schools, an official elected by the 
voters of the county in a majority of the states. In- 
stead of the usual elective county prosecutor or dis- 
trict attorney there is in each county a deputy 
attorney-general appointed by the attorney-general 
of the state. Other minor functionaries need not 
be mentioned in this review. 

For a picture of the existing organization, the 
reader is referred to the chart on the opposite 
page. 
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I. The Levy Court 

Composition, Choice, and Compensation. 

There are three counties in Delaware and the three 
county boards, or levy courts, are so markedly differ- 
entiated that each may be regarded as representative 
of a type. Sussex County has the simplest form of 
levy court. It consists of three members elected at 
large for terms of six years each and the terms are 
so overlapped that one levy court commissioner is 
chosen at every regular biennial election. Each 
member receives a salary of $1,200 a year, but is not 
expected to give all of his time to the work of the 
county. In New Castle County the number of levy 
court commissioners is seven. They are elected by 
districts and for four year terms, which are so rotated 
that the levy court is never entirely renewed at one 
election. It is interesting to note also that the dis- 
tricts are so gerrymandered that the city of Wil- 
mington, which contains more than three-fourths of 
the population of the county, gets two-sevenths of the 
membership of the board. Each commissioner re- 
ceives a salary of $1,200 a year. In Kent County 
there are ten levy court commissioners, one elected 
from each representative district. The term of office 
is four years, and the terms overlap as in New Castle 
County. The salary of each commissioner is $300 a 
vear. 
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The Large vs. the Small Levy Court. 

Controversy is certain to be encountered when one 
enters upon a consideration of the relative merits of 
the three levy courts. First of all there is the long- 
standing and nation-wide issue between the large and 
the small county board. Undeniably the great major- 
ity of candid and unprejudiced persons who have 
investigated and compared the results of the two 
favor the small board. The tendency of recent legis- 
lation is also in that direction. But the considerations 
which enforce this conclusion are not wholly applicable 
to Delaware. Compared to the large county board of 
from twenty to fifty members, such as may be found 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, and some other 
states, all three of the Delaware levy courts are small. 
Nevertheless the levy court of Kent County, and in 
some respects that of New Castle County, are organ- 
ized according to the same fundamental principles as 
the large county boards of the middle states, and they 
display many of the same characteristics. Their 
members are elected by districts, and these districts 
are in more than a majority of cases coincident with 
the ancient hundreds, which though obsolete as polit- 
ical entities are more than arbitrary subdivisions of 
the county. Traditions descended from the time 
when these moribund townships exercised govern- 
mental powers still survive and cast their spell upon 
the procedure of the levy court. Therefore the con- 
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trast between them and the Sussex County levy court 
is essentially the same as between the small boards of 
the southern and far western states and the large 
boards of the middle states. 

A careful comparison of the three levy courts based 
upon direct observation of their procedure in public 
meetings and a study of their business practices has 
developed conclusions decidedly favorable to the three- 
member board of Sussex County. This does not imply 
that the levy court of Sussex County is without fault 
— far from it — but it does signify that according 
to the best standards by which the efficiency of such 
bodies can be appraised the Sussex County board is 
superior to the other two. To give concreteness to 
the foregoing assertion a somewhat detailed compar- 
ison based upon the observer's notes is introduced at 
this point. 

In the first place, the personnel of the Sussex County 
levy court is superior in business ability to that found 
in the other counties. In the former county the levy 
court consists of a manufacturer, a merchant, and 
an engineer, all of whom are men of extensive experi- 
ence in business and affairs. In the latter two coun- 
ties it was found that most of the levy court men are 
persons of limited business experience, being prin- 
cipally farmers. What is responsible for the differ- 
ence? The members of the one are chosen at large 
and are responsible to the voters of the whole county; 
the members of the other two are chosen by districts 
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and each is accountable only to the voters of his 
small district. This may not be the answer to the 
question, but undeniably it is a factor in the result. 
It was observed also that the members of the Sussex 
County board are open-minded, unfettered by tradi- 
tion, conscious of their own shortcomings (the start- 
ing point of efficiency), and eager to improve their 
business procedure; in New Castle County a some- 
what less progressive attitude was displayed; and in 
Kent County innovation was regarded with suspicion 
and hostility. Certainly these facts are not without 
significance in comparing one type of organization 
with another. 

In the matter of procedure the contrast is even 
more favorable to Sussex County. The meetings are 
held in a room so small that an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone of voice carries to all corners. The mem- 
bers seat themselves about a small table and transact 
their business informally and directly. There is no 
formal parliamentary procedure, no effort at speech- 
making, and no dragging of the business through the 
intricacies of the committee system. This simplicity 
enables any citizen who may attend to follow the work 
of the board. When claims or other documentary 
matter are before the levy court each item receives 
the careful scrutiny of every member before being 
acted upon by the board collectively. In Kent County 
the levy court is large enough to be obliged to trans- 
act its business in a formal way, and the artificial 
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atmosphere of the debating society prevails. The 
initiative in most matters is taken by the comptroller 
or the attorney for the levy court, and each member 
displayed inattention except when interests of his own 
district were involved. The committee system is in 
vogue, and considerably complicates the procedure of 
the levy court. The New Castle County levy court is 
smaller than that of Kent County and consequently 
indulges less in formal debate. Otherwise there was 
no evidence of distinct superiority. The session was 
uninstructive and difficult to follow because of the 
noisy conferences continually taking place between 
members and between members and citizens who were 
admitted inside the railing. The great volume of the 
work is transacted in committees, the public sessions 
being given over largely to the ratification of com- 
mittee action and to the approval of a schedule of 
claims prepared in advance by the comptroller and 
the clerk of the peace in conference with the president 
of the levy court. 

In business practice the Sussex County levy court 
was also found to lead. In a later chapter this subject 
is exhaustively discussed. At this point suffice it to 
say that the Sussex County levy court has seriously 
endeavored to install an adequate system of account- 
ing control, to develop a budget system, and to cen- 
tralize purchasing; that the levy court of New Castle 
County has also taken some commendable steps of the 
same kind; and that the levy court of Kent County 
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has done absolutely nothing in the way of moderniz- 
ing its business methods. 

It is easily possible to exaggerate the importance of 
structure and organization in judging the excellence 
of political institutions. But certainly the foregoing' 
contrast of the county boards of the state of Del- 
aware, and particularly the contrast between the 
boards of Sussex and Kent Counties, which deal with 
almost identical circumstances and problems, cannot 
leave any doubt that the small board chosen at large 
is in the long run the superior instrument of govern- 
ment. Not only does it display more vision and 
capacity, but it is more directly responsible to the 
people, and therefore more democratic. The mem- 
bers in Kent and New Castle Counties are responsible 
to districts only and so are beyond the control of the 
people of the whole county in whose interest they are 
called upon to act. This would not be a calamitous 
defect if a county board were a legislative body deal- 
ing chiefly with the formulation of policies; but a 
county board is essentially an administrative body 
charged with the execution of policies of general 
concern, and should therefore be responsible to the 
entire electorate. 

General Conclusions as to Levy Court. 

By way of recapitulation, it may be stated that the 
salient weaknesses of the levy court in Delaware are ; 

1. In two of the counties the levy court is so organ- 
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ized as to stress the interests of small subdivisions of 
the county rather than to devote itself to the broad 
interest of the county as a whole, and the petty patron- 
age available to the levy court commissioner within 
his district is such as to render him a dispenser of 
small " jobs " in his own bailiwick rather than the 
zealous agent of the people of the county. 

2. Two of the levy courts are rather too large to 
facilitate the performance of the duties confided to 
them and entirely too large for the definite location 
of responsibility for maladministration. 

3. National party politics is often permitted to sus- 
pend the sound business judgment of members of the 
levy courts who unfortunately are elected on regular 
party ballots as if national issues bore some relation 
to successful county administration. 

4. The levy court must compromise its financial 
control over the county on account of the weakness 
of its administrative control. 

5. The advantages of modern business methods 
are not appreciated by most members of the levy 
courts and if they were, it is doubtful if the levy court 
is endowed with authority to institute such methods 
effectively. 

II. Offices Controlled by Levy Court 
The County Road Engineer. 

In all three counties the levy court is authorized to 
appoint a county road engineer. Under the reorgan- 
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ization of the levy court of Sussex County, which 
took effect in January, 1917, the ofEce of county road 
engineer was abolished and the position was created 
anew under the title " county engineer." The county 
engineer is given a tenure of four years, is required 
to be a graduate of some reputable engineering col- 
lege, and to have had at least two years' experience 
in practical road building. The salary is fixed at 
$1,800 a year. The prescribed qualifications fix a 
standard of competence far higher than is required 
in the other counties, and for this are deservedly 
commendable. The staff of the county engineer em- 
braces an assistant engineer, a chief clerk, and two 
supervisors from each representative district of the 
county. 

In Kent County the law provides for the appoint- 
ment of a county road engineer by the levy court 
annually in April. Qualifications prescribed are very 
meagre. The salary is $1,500 a year so long as the 
engineer devotes his whole time to the duties of his 
office. The county road engineer has no subordi- 
nates. At the time of the survey, the office of county 
road engineer was vacant and highway administra- 
tion was entirely in the hands of the levy court. 

The county road engineer in New Castle County 
is appointed by the levy court for a term of four years. 
The law requires that he shall be a competent civil 
engineer and shall receive a salary of $2,500 a year 
except when he also occupies the position of New 
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Castle County state highway commissioner, when the 
levy court shall pay him but $1,500. He may be 
removed at any time by the levy court for " inca- 
pacity, neglect of his duties, or other suitable cause." 
The present staff of the New Castle County road 
engineer embraces an assistant engineer at $1,800 and 
two clerks at $1,500 and $1,200, respectively. Dis- 
cussion of the administration of the office of county 
road engineer in all three counties appears in Chapter 
VI of this book. 

Delaware is fortunate in that the office of county 
road engineer is an appointive instead of an elective 
one. It requires no argument to demonstrate that 
this is one office which should be as far as possible 
removed from mere political influences. Appoint- 
ment by the levy court is better than election, and 
the appointing power should be limited by the pre- 
scription of explicit professional and experience quali- 
fications as in Sussex County. The ideal way to fill 
such a position would be by civil service examinations, 
but this mode does not appear feasible in Delaware 
at the present time. 
District Road Supervisors. 

In the reorganization of county government in Sus- 
sex County, which occurred in 1917, the district road 
supervisors were made appointive by and subject to 
the control of the county engineer, this control being 
reinforced by power to dismiss a supervisor at any 
time. The engineer is authorized to appoint not more 
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than two supervisors for each representative district, 
who are paid on a per diem basis. The supervisors 
are the immediate subordinates of the county engineer 
in all road and bridge work throughout the county. 

In Kent County the road supervisors (one for each 
representative district) are chosen by the levy court 
in March of each year and are invariably relatives or 
political friends of the levy court commissioner in 
whose district they are named. Their compensation 
is at the rate of 25 cents an hour. Subject nominally 
to the direction of the county road engineer, the 
supervisors assume direct charge of road and bridge 
work in their respective districts, but in reality the 
engineer has no effective control over them. If they 
have any responsibility at all it runs to the levy court, 
but the control exercised by the levy court is very 
slight. 

The road supervisors in New Castle County, as in 
Kent County, are appointed by the levy court, there 
being one for each hundred. They are chosen annu- 
ally in April and receive a per diem wage fixed by 
the levy court. Theoretically, as in Kent County, the 
road supervisors are subject to the direction and 
supervision of the county road engineer, but in prac- 
tice his control amounts to little. 

It is recommended that the office of district road 
supervisor be abolished. It has been a medium for 
the injection of politics and graft into highway ad- 
ministration, and is not necessary under a properly 
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organized highway establishment. This subject is 
fully discussed in Chapter VI. 

Trustees of the Poor. 

In each county the county poor farm and alms- 
house, including in New Castle County the county 
hospital, is managed by a board known as the " trus- 
tees of the poor." The appointment in all cases is 
made by the levy court. The size of the board varies 
in the three counties, being five in Sussex, ten in 
Kent, and fourteen in New Castle. The members are 
compensated on a per diem basis fixed by law and are 
allowed mileage at the rate of three cents per mile. 

The trustees of the poor are constituted a body 
corporate for the administration of the almshouse and 
farm. They elect their own officers and possess vir- 
tual autonomy in the matters entrusted to them. The 
trustees of the poor annually certify to the levy court 
an estimate of the amount necessary to maintain the 
almshouse over and above the revenue derived there- 
from and the levy court is obliged to levy a rate suf- 
ficient to raise this sum. This rate is levied and 
collected together with the other county rates. In 
Kent County the clear proceeds of this rate are paid 
directly to the treasurer of the poor, an officer chosen 
by the trustees of the poor, who by law is entitled to 
a commission of 2 per cent of the moneys which pass 
through his hands. In New Castle and Sussex Coun- 
ties the poor taxes are paid to the county treasurer 
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who is ex officio treasurer o£ the poor, and then are 
voted to the trustees of the poor in lump by the levy 
court. In all counties the poor funds are disbursed 
upon warrant of the trustees of the poor to their own 
treasurer (and even in New Castle and Sussex the 
trustees have a treasurer in addition to the county 
treasurer ex officio). These disbursements are inde- 
pendent of the approval of the levy court, although 
they must be countersigned by the comptroller. 

The trustees of the poor also have authority to 
select and remove at pleasure the overseer of the 
almshouse and to fix his compensation. Each mem- 
ber of the board and the members collectively enjoy 
certain authority over the admission and dismissal of 
inmates which it is unnecessary to describe at this 
point. 

The system of county poor administration just 
described is not in accord with the best principles, as 
the results attained under it convincingly show. It 
is a mistake to have a board of poor trustees with 
financial and administrative independence of the levy 
court. The result is a diffusion of responsibility, a 
breakdown of control, and a deviousness of procedure 
which lead to inefficiency and open the way to 
peculation and graft. The candid admission made 
by members of the Sussex County levy court that the 
almshouse is conducted in a manner unsatisfactory 
to them because they have no effective way to control 
the board of poor trustees appointed by them, is a 
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Striking instance in point. Their only recourse, it was 
stated, is to await the expiration of the terms of the 
present trustees and then to appoint different persons 
who will Hkewise become independent as soon as 
appointed. Another illustration is the poHtical ban- 
quets that are regularly given at the almshouse in 
New Castle County. These and many other condi- 
tions are amply described in Chapter V. The boards 
of poor trustees should be abolished and the adminis- 
tration of the almshouse and county farm should be 
vested in a superintendent immediately responsible 
to the levy court, or to the manager, should the man- 
ager plan ever be adopted. The almshouse and farm 
should enjoy no independence in financial matters. 
If it should be deemed advisable, there might be cre- 
ated a board consisting of representative citizens to 
inspect, criticize, and make recommendations with 
respect to the management of the almshouse and the 
admission of inmates ; but such body should have no 
administrative powers. 

Boards of Assessment. 

Boards of assessment are a very recent innovation 
in Delaware, the Sussex County board being created 
in 1915 and the New Castle County board in 1917. 
The Sussex County board of assessment consists of 
( tjiree members appointed by the levy court for a term t 
of six years each, the terms distributed so as to con-/ 
stitute a continuing body. The members receive 
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$1,000 for the year in which a general assessment is 
made and $500 for years in which annual assessments 
are made. The staff of the board consists of one 
clerk at $900 a year. The members of the board 
devote only part of their time to the duties of the 
board, but the clerk gives full time. 

The New Castle County board of assessment is 
composed of four members chosen by the levy court 
for terms of four years each, the terms overlapping 
in such a way as to render the body continuous in 
character. The salary is $2,500 a year, and the mem- 
bers of the board devote full time to the work of the 
board. The staff consists of an engineer and drafts- 
man, a field clerk, and three ofiice clerks. 

The experiment of assessment boards is too new 
to warrant final conclusions as to the effectiveness of 
the organization, except to say that there is abundant 
evidence of its superiority to the old system. One 
defect in Sussex County is that the remuneration is 
too small to enable the member to give full time to 
the work. The board organization appears to have 
been adequate in New Castle County. 

The work of the boards of assessment and of the 
elective assessors is discussed in Chapter III. 

Tax Collectors. 

There is no uniform system of tax collection 
throughout the three counties of Delaware. In Sus- 
sex, in respect to county taxes, this function 
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is completely centralized in the county treasurer, who t) 
is given the additional title of " receiver of taxes/' In 
Kent County the levy court appoints a tax collector 
for each representative district and compensates him 
on a commission basis. In New Castle County all 
county taxes within the city of Wilmington are col- 
lected by the receiver of taxes and county treasurer, 
as in Sussex, but outside the city of Wilmington there 
are district collectors as in Kent County. 

No argument should be necessary to show the 
superiority of the Sussex County method. Economy, 
if there is no better motive, should dictate greater 
centralization of tax collection than even Sussex 
County has achieved; but such centralization is abso- 
lutely indispensable for control of the function of tax 
collection. It may be interesting to note that in many 
if not a majority of the states there is entire central- 
ization of tax collection, one officer being charged with 
the collection within the county of all state, county, 
municipal, school, poor, and other taxes. 

A thorough treatment of the problem of assess- 
ment and collection of taxes in Delaware appears in 
Chapter III. 

Constables. 

The levy court in each county appoints annually a 
number of constables, whose distribution throughout 
the county is determined by statute. The governor 
also has power to appoint certain special constables at 
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various points throughout the state. The functions 
of these constables are the usual ones of petty police 
officers in rural districts. They are remunerated by 
fees. 

Complaint was made to investigators that the com- 
pensation is so small and the position is such a petty 
one that capable and efficient incumbents are difficult 
to procure. The ridicule that is heaped upon the con- 
stable in other states where the office exists is deserved 
in Delaware also. In the age of the telephone and 
automobile the office is an anachronism, an historical 
relic, and ought to be abolished. A score of con- 
stables will not do as much effective policing as three 
or four vigorous and trained deputy sheriffs. In 
some of the western states there are counties as large 
as the entire state of Delaware, which are policed by 
a sheriff and three deputies. Crime conditions in 
rural Delaware do not require an elaborate police 
force. A few officers who are intelligent, alert, 
mobile, and properly trained could render more effec- 
tual service than the present superabundance of sta- 
tionary incompetents. 

Jail Commissioners. 

The provisions of the Revised Code, chapter 43, 
section 62, and chapter 101, section 8, now apply to 
Kent County only. These provisions require the ap- 
pointment annually by the levy court of three persons 
to act as a board of jail commissioners. Since, how- 
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ever, Kent County maintains no workhouse, their 
duties are very limited. To have such a board stand- 
ing between the levy court and the sheriff, who is by 
law the keeper of the jail, is not in accord with good 
administrative practice. If a check on the sheriff is 
necessary, the levy court should shoulder the respon- 
sibility. In this particular Sussex County has made 
distinct progress. 

In New Castle County the control of the workhouse 
has been taken away from the levy court and confided 
to a board of trustees appointed by the judges of the 
superior court and the court of general sessions resid- 
ing in New Castle County. The occasion for this 
must be political rather than administrative. The 
New Castle County Workhouse is a county institution 
which performs services for the state (nominally for 
the other two counties). Elsewhere in this report it \ 
has been recommended that the New Castle County 1 1 
Workhouse be made a state institution, thus integrat- 1 
ing financial and administrative responsibility for it. 



III. Elective County Officers 
In the early history of Delaware county govern- 
ment was very simple in its organization. It con- 
sisted of the magistrates, who in addition to their 
judicial duties served as members of the levy court; 
the assessors, who together with the magistrates made 
up the levy court; the high sheriff, the coroner, and 
the prothonotary, who also in person or by deputies 
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discharged the functions of recorder of deeds, regis- 
ter of wills, register in chancery, clerk of the orphans' 
court, and clerk of the peace. All of these officials 
were appointed by the governor. This extreme of 
simplicity and centralization has been completely for- 
saken for the opposite extreme of complexity and 
decentralization. To-day, instead of an ex officio 
levy court and three principal administrative officials, 
we have the elective levy court discussed above and 
nine or more elected administrative officials, whose 
status and functions it is now proposed to treat. 

Prothonotary. 

This officer is elected for a term of four years by 
the qualified voters of the county. He is removable 
only by the constitutional modes prescribed for the 
removal of all public officers. The salary is fixed by 
statute, being $3,600 in New Castle, $1,500 in Kent, 
and in Sussex $1,500. The office of prothonotary is 
not heavily manned. There is a deputy in Sussex 
County, a deputy and one clerk in New Castle County, 
while in Kent County there is 'now no subordinate. 
Prior to the enactment of Chapter 88 of the laws of 
1917, the prothonotary received a commission on all 
fees collected by him, but that act eliminates the fee 
commissions, becoming effective upon the expiration 
of the terms of incumbents at the time of the passage 
of the act. 

The most important function of the prothonotary 
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is to act as clerk of the superior court. In addition 
he has a few purely mimisterial duties respecting elec- 
tions, the sale of codes and laws, the distribution of 
legislative journals, and other less important matters. 

The superior court in Delaware is a civil court of 
first instance and general jurisdiction, ranking next 
above the court of the justice of peace. It is held in 
each county by a state judge who is appointed by the 
governor and has capacity to sit on the orphans' court, 
the court of general sessions, the court of oyer and 
terminer, the superior court, and the supreme court. 
In addition to the chief justice there are four of these 
state judges. 

Financial and business administration of the office 
of prothonotary and all other county offices is dis- 
cussed in subsequent chapters. From the standpoint 
of organization the main objection to the present 
oiifice of prothonotary is that it is simply part of what 
ought to be and formerly was a single office. The 
centralization of all county court work has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in many states, and there is 
no reason why this condition cannot be restored in 
Delaware. Aside from the convenience that would 
result from embracing in one office the court work 
now distributed among the prothonotary, the clerk of 
the peace, the clerk of the orphans' court, and the 
register in chancery, there would result a considerable 
reduction in overhead expense. 
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Register in Chancery. 

This officer is clerk of the court of chancery, 
which is held in each county by the chancellor of the 
state. The court of chancery, as the name implies, 
is the court of equity. The register in chancery is 
elected by the voters of the county for a four-year 
term. He receives a salary of $1,5(X) in New Castle, 
$750 in Kent, and $750 in Sussex. The act of April 
18, 1917, relating to commissions on fees, which was 
mentioned in connection with the office of protho- 
notary, also applies to this office. The work of the 
office is not such as to call for a large staff. In Sus- 
sex County the work is done by the register alone, 
in Kent County there is a clerk, and in New Castle 
County there are a deputy and one clerk. 

Although by law the two positions are distinct and 
independent, there is a firmly established custom that 
the offices of register in chancery and clerk of the 
orphans' court shall be held by one person, who is 
nominated and elected to both positions, and the 
result has been a consolidation of the work of the 
two offices and a very desirable economy. This is in 
line with the recommendation made above in connec- 
tion with the office of prothonotary. 

Clerk of the Orphans' Court. 

What has been said of the office of register In chan- 
cery applies with equal truth to this office. The or- 
phans' court is a tribunal having jurisdiction over the 
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administration of the estates of orphans and wards, 
over appeals from the register of wills, and over cer- 
tain other special classes of cases. It is presided over 
by the chancellor or an associate judge. The salaries 
paid in the respective counties are the same as in the 
case of register in chancery, so that the total remu- 
neration of the person occupying both positions is in 
New Castle $3,000, in Kent $1,500, and in Sussex 
$1,500. 

Clerk of the Peace. 

This official is general factotum of the county. He 
is clerk of the court of general sessions and of the 
court of oyer and terminer, clerk of the levy court, 
performs numerous duties with reference to elections, 
dispenses all licenses and acts as collector of state 
revenue, is custodian of many official documents and 
records, and performs many other duties of miscella- 
neous character. 

The clerk of the peace is elected for a term of four 
years. The salary prescribed by statute is $4,000 in 
New Castle, $1,800 in Kent, and $1,800 in Sussex. 
The act of April 18, 1917, relative to commissions on 
fees applies to this office also. The staff of the office 
includes two deputies and three clerks in New Castle, 
one deputy in Kent, and none besides the clerk of the 
peace in Sussex. 

The grouping of apparently incongruous functions 
under a single administrative chief is not neces- 
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sarily fatal to efficiency. There must usually be some 
office or department which serves this purpose. Nev- 
ertheless, a thorough reorganization of county gov- 
ernment in Delaware will necessitate the transfer of 
some of the functions of the clerk of the peace to other 
offices. The court duties, for instance, should be con- 
solidated with those of the prothonotary, register in 
chancery, and clerk of the orphans' court as recom- 
mended above. 

The duties in regard to the dispensing of state 
revenue licenses constitute a burden which the state 
has shifted to the counties. To escape the creation 
of special machinery for the collection of its own 
revenues the state has imposed this duty upon the 
clerk of the peace. In Kent and Sussex Counties the 
work demanded in the discharge of this duty is not 
so great as to constitute a serious burden upon the 
county, but in New Castle it is different. The mag- 
nitude of the license work in the latter county is such 
that according to the clerk of the peace of that county 
the allowance of fifty cents on each license, which the 
state grants to the county, does not cover the actual 
cost of the work, although it should be added that the 
manner in which accounts are kept prevents deter- 
mination of the real cost of doing this work for the 
state. It is asserted, moreover, that the staff of the 
clerk of the peace is not adequate for the proper per- 
formance of these duties, so that the administration of 
state revenue law in this county is very lax. It is 
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doubtful, indeed, whether state revenue law is rigidly 
enforced in the other counties either. 

In view of these conditions it would seem wise for 
the state to provide special machinery for the admin- 
istration of its own revenue laws. It is believed that 
the increased revenue would more than defray the 
cost of such a step. 

Sheriff. 

This time-honored office requires very little space 
in this report. In each county the sheriff is elected 
for a term of two years, and by constitutional inhibi- 
tion may not succeed himself. The salary is $4,000 
in New Castle, $2,000 in Kent, and $2,000 in Sussex. 
The act referred to above which abolishes the fee 
system covers this office. In addition to his salary 
the sheriff is allowed mileage. As keeper of the jail 
in Kent and Sussex Counties he receives an allowance 
from the levy court for the board of prisoners. There 
are four deputies in New Castle, one in Kent, and 
one in Sussex. 

The office of sheriff in Delaware is a position of 
less dignity, power, and responsibility than in many 
other states. This is due to the fact that in Delaware 
the policing of the county is shared with the local 
constables, who are independent of the sheriff's con- 
trol and jurisdiction. The heaviest work of the 
sheriff is process serving and administration of elec- 
tion laws. In New Castle County his functions as 
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conservator of the peace are very much curtailed by 
reason of the urban character of his bailiwick, police 
work being assumed by the forces maintained in the 
incorporated towns. He has also been deprived of 
his former function of keeper of the jail, this being 
now vested in the board of trustees of the New Castle 
County Workhouse. In the other two counties the 
sheriff remains keeper of the jail, but at the time of 
our investigation this was relatively a small task be- 
cause of the few prisoners in the jails. Only one 
arrest made by the sheriff came to the attention of 
the investigators during their stay in Delaware. The 
suggestions for county reorganization which are made 
in a subsequent chapter propose that the office of 
sheriff be supplanted by a department of public safety 
and welfare in which would be vested all of the police 
and ministerial functions now discharged by the 
sheriff and constables. It is believed that such a 
department, if constituted as recommended, would 
develop rural policing to a point of efficiency seldom 
attained in this country. 

Coroner. 

" The coroner as a judicial officer is a joke; as a 
criminal investigator he is only less a joke." So 
spoke the New York Tribune editorially on February 
25, 1914, concerning a proposition to get rid of the 
office of coroner in New York State, and it merely 
echoed an opinion which is prevalent in every state 
of the Union. 
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The coroner in Delaware is quite as much a joke 
as in other states, and when resuhs are considered it 
must be confessed that the joke is rather a grim one. 
We were able to study the work of the coroner in 
New Castle and Kent Counties and according to 
credible report the office cannot be better administered 
in Sussex County than in the other counties. 

In New Castle County the coroner is elected for two 
years, receives a salary of $1,500 a year, employs a 
deputy at $500 a year, and a temporary clerk at $20 
a week. The office no longer receives commissions 
on fees. There are also two coroner's physicians at 
$50 a month each, who are appointed and paid by the 
trustees of the poor. 

The records of the coroner's office were found to 
be in decidedly bad condition. The records for 1918 
were not at the office at all, but were said to be at 
the home of the temporary clerk who was writing 
them up. The records for 1917 were so incomplete 
and fragmentary as to be of slight value. Complete 
testimony of witnesses is not included in the record 
of the case unless the coroner decides that it is an 
important one. Then the regular court stenographer 
is called in to make a verbatim record of testimony, 
which, however, is retained by the court stenographer 
instead of being filed in the coroner's office. There is 
no record of autopsies performed, but simply the cor- 
oner's physician's statement of the cause of death. 

The coroner's inquest is a questionable proceeding. 
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The coroner determines when an inquest is to 
and it is interesting to know that in 1917, out of 452 
coroner's cases, 282 inquests were held, although as a 
matter of fact the cause of death in many instances 
was not such as to justify the holding of an inquest. 
The coroner selects his own jurors, who receive a fee 
of one dollar plus mileage at the rate of three cents a 
mile. The fee for witnesses is fifty cents plus mile- 
age. In the naming of jurors the coroner has con- 
fined himself almost wholly to a group of about ten 
men. In examining a large number of cases seven 
names were found which almost invariably appear as 
coroner's jurors. 

The competency of the coroner's administration is 
open to very grave doubt. No statistics of the causes 
of death are compiled by the coroner, although he 
makes an annual report to the levy court. There is 
no systematic accounting for the disposition of prop- 
erty found on dead bodies. 

In Kent County the coroner resides about twenty- 
five miles from the county seat and keeps all of his 
official records at his home. He maintains no office 
at the county seat and no one at the county seat seems 
to be advised as to the nature and extent of his official 
records. Examination of the records of the coroner 
disclosed that they are kept upon forms which bring 
out much more information than the unsystematic 
records of the coroner in New Castle County. 

There is no official coroner's physician, and autop- 
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sies are rarely held. When a physician is needed the 
services of a local physician are secured, if possible. 
For such services the local physician is allowed a fee 
of $2.50. Since January 1, 1917, there have been 
72 coroner's cases of which 38 were inquests. It is 
very diificult to obtain jurors and witnesses, since the 
fee is only 33 cents. 

The coroner is elected for two years, receives $1,0CX) 
and pays all of his own expenses. The office there- 
fore is not a lucrative one. 

Students of government are almost unanimous in 
the opinion that the office of coroner ought to be 
abolished everywhere. It is an office that has far 
outlived its practical usefulness. All of the duties 
now bestowed upon the coroner could be transferred 
to local magistrates, to other county officers, or, still 
better, to regular medical examiners at a considerable 
saving of money and an increase of efficiency. A few 
states, Massachusetts being the first, have rid them- 
selves of this ancient object of derision. Michigan, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island have adopted the Mas- 
sachusetts system. Instead of the coroner, licensed 
physicians are appointed as medical examiners and 
when their reports indicate that death results from 
crime, action is taken by regular prosecuting officers. 
In New Mexico the local magistrates perform the 
functions of coroner. Likewise in New Hampshire 
and Nevada the functions of the coroner have 
been transferred to other officers. 
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Recorder of Deeds. 

This officer is elected in all three counties for a 
terra of four years. The salary is $3,600 in New 
Castle, and $1,500 in both Kent and Sussex. The 
act abolishing the fee system eliminates the very lucra- 
tive feature of this office. The staff consists of one 
deputy and twenty clerks in New Castle, one deputy 
and one clerk in Kent, and one deputy and one clerk 
in Sussex. 

The functions of the office comprise the recording 
and indexing of deeds, mortgages, assignments, and 
other public documents. Certain other duties are 
prescribed by statute, but the most important are 
those mentioned. 

Practice in the administration of the recorder's 
office is uniform throughout the state. Almost iden- 
tical methods of recording and indexing prevail in 
the three counties and these are the laborious methods 
of the past. The belief that an instrument cannot 
be legally recorded unless it is copied in longhand with 
pen and ink, and that these records cannot be indexed 
by a card filing system, renders the work of the 
recorder's office extraordinarily tedious and enor- 
mously expensive. The fact that the fees of this 
office always cover the cost of maintaining it induces 
citizens to ignore the extravagance of archaic methods 
of work. With improved methods of recording, 
filing and indexing the office could be made a greater 
producer of net revenue or the fees could be reduced. 
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Register of Wills. 

This officer is elected in each county for a term of 
four years. The salary is $3,600 in New Castle and 
$1,500 in both Kent and Sussex. The law abolishing 
commissions on fees applies to this office. The staff 
consists of a deputy and two clerks in New Castle, 
one clerk in Kent, and a deputy in Sussex. 

The register of wills is the probate judge of the 
county and is at the same time charged with clerical 
and ministerial duties which arise in connection with 
the work of a probate judge. It is as though he were 
at once the judge and the clerk of the court. The 
incumbent need not be, and usually is not, an attorney. 
There may be reasons for preferring the functions of 
probate judge to be performed by a good business man 
who is not a lawyer, but the requirement of popular 
election for a fixed term throws the office into politics. 
The position is one requiring a high order of intelli- 
gence, good business training, and a working knowl- 
edge of the law pertaining to the administration of 
estates. Unfortunately, popular election does not 
assure these qualities. Furthermore, just when an 
incumbent has become qualified by experience to do 
this work well he is confronted by the hazard of 
popular disfavor at the polls for partisan reasons. 
It would be much better to provide for the incumbent 
of this office a tenure similar to that of the judges 
of the state courts, which practically is during good 
behavior, and possibly to relieve him of the routine 
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clerical work which now attaches to the position. It 
would not be difficult to combine this work with other 
clerical work of analogous character. 

The administration of the office of register of wills 
is subject to much the same disapprobation as the 
recorder of deeds. With a few exceptions, modern 
devices for saving time and labor and improving the 
quality of the work done are unknown in this office. 
The routine of the office could be considerably abbre- 
viated by standardization of forms and proper use 
of typewriting machines. 

The County Treasurer and Receiver of Taxes. 

This office seems to be in process of evolution in 
Delaware. It is a statutory office and therefore is 
subject to legislative surgery. The county treasurer 
is elective in all three counties and is chosen for a 
term of four years. The salary is $4,000 in New 
Castle, $800 in Kent, and $1,800 in Sussex, in lieu 
of all other forms of compensation under the act of 
April 18, 1917. The staff includes two deputies and 
two clerks in New Castle, a deputy and a clerk in 
Sussex, and the treasurer only in Kent. 

In Sussex and New Castle Counties the county 
treasurer has by recent statutes been made receiver 
of taxes, but in New Castle County his duties as such 
receiver extend only to county taxes, collected within 
the city of Wilmington. In Sussex he collects all 
county taxes. The expediency of this reform can- 




not for a moment be disputed. It will not be long 
before New Castle County will insist on going the 
whole distance and centralizing the collection of all 
taxes in this office. 



County Comptroller. 

This is the newest and everywhere one of the most 
effective and respected county offices. The comp- 
troller is elected for a term of four years. The salary 
is $3,000 in New Castle, $1,500 in Kent, and $1,000 
in Sussex. The staff is uniformly small, a deputy in 
New Castle, a clerk in Sussex, and no regular sub- 
ordinate in Kent. 

The duties of the comptroller are to countersign 
all warrants for the payment of money drawn by the 
levy court commissioners, the trustees of the poor, 
and the clerk of the peace; to inspect and audit the 
accounts of the levy court commissioners and other 
county officials, to keep accounts of all items of expen- 
diture, warrants drawn, contracts made. The man- 
ner in which he is to perform these and other duties 
is prescribed by statute. 

From the standpoint of control the present office 
of comptroller is functioning admirably. The care 
and sound judgment used by the incumbents of this 
office in exercising the power of countersignature is 
undoubtedly saving the counties much money. 

On the side of auditing and accounting the office 
is not so satisfactory. Not only is there no uniform 
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system of accounts, but control accounts either do 
not exist at all or are in a very rudimentary state. 
Doubtless it is true that the meagre salary induce- 
ments and the hazard of popular election make it dif- 
ficult to obtain comptrollers of adequate experience 
in accounting to institute and operate accounts of the 
kind mentioned. Nevertheless, a change in the 
method of choosing the county comptroller is not 
recommended. The people of Delaware are con- 
scious of the value of this officer as a watch dog of 
the treasury and would hesitate to trust an appointed 
official to perform this function. The most practical 
suggestion would seem to be to set up technical and 
experience qualifications that exclude the conspic- 
uously unfit and then to lengthen the terra, increase 
the salary, and add to the present powers more com- 
prehensive powers of audit and accounting stand- 
ardization. 

District Assessors. 

District assessors are elected in Kent and New 
Castle Counties, one in each representative district in 
Kent County, and one in each hundred outside of 
Wilmington in New Castle. In Wilmington each 
representative district elects an assessor. In Kent 
County the district assessors are the sole assessing 
authority, but in New Castle County, under the new 
system, their functions are assumed by the board of 
assessment. Nevertheless, the law creating the board 
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of assessment requires that the district assessors be 
elected as before, but that they shall perform such 
duties as may be required of them by the board of 
assessment. This possibly originated as a concession 
to placeholders, but it is certainly utterly indefensible. 
The district assessors are supernumeraries now. The 
board of assessment is competent to assess the entire 
county without their assistance and to do the work 
better than it has ever been done before. 

The faults of the old system of assessment by 
popularly chosen district assessors have been so con- 
clusively demonstrated in Delaware that extensive 
comment here would be superfluous. The only de- 
fense of the decentralized assessment system of Kent 
County which was offered to the investigators was 
the assertion that a person resident in a locality 
would be better qualified to discover and value all of 
the real estate in the district of which he was resident 
than would an outsider. Precisely the contrary was 
found to be true in New Castle and Sussex Counties. 
The central assessing boards of those counties dis- 
covered many parcels of property which the district 
assessors, probably for political reasons, had never 
placed on the rolls ; and they also found discrepancies 
and inequities of valuation within many of the assess- 
ment districts, which also may have originated in the 
political exigencies of the elected assessors. It can 
only be a question of time until Kent County, which 
lags in so many things, will join New Castle and Sus- 
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sex in their progress toward unified central assess- 
ment. 

State Appointed County Officials. 

As mentioned above, there are in Delaware a num- 
ber of officials appointed through the agency of the 
state government, who perform functions that are 
limited to counties and who, in most states, are elec- 
tive county officials. It is not our purpose here to 
discuss these positions at great length, because they 
deal with activities which are not embraced within the 
scope of this inquiry. 

There should be mentioned first the county school 
officials, consisting of a county school commission of 
three members and a county superintendent of schools, 
both selected by the governor with the confirmation 
of the senate. Unfortunately, the coordination of 
these two authorities results in conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion which vitiate effective administration. Educa- 
tional reorganization is not within the scope of this 
report, but has been adequately treated in a separate 
report prepared by the General Education Board of 
New York City. 

The deputy attorney-general in Delaware performs 
the duties elsewhere assigned to the county prosecut- 
ing attorney or state's attorney, as he is sometimes 
called. This officer is a state officer and is undoubt- 
edly a more effective instrument of law enforcement 
than if he were locally chosen. One of the conspic- 
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uous shortcomings of the plan of permitting each 
locality to select its own prosecutor is that uniform 
enforcement of state law becomes impossible. Local- 
ities defy the general will of the state and there is 
no remedy. It may be noted in this connection that 
the suggested plan for the reorganization of state 
government in Delaware calls for an attorney-general 
chosen by the governor. This would result in giving 
the governor more immediate authority over the dep- 
uties of the attorney-general than he now has. 

Justices of the peace are appointed by the governor 
and senate in Delaware. A different method of 
choice is not advised. The office of justice of the 
peace has already suffered a severe decline in popular 
esteem in Delaware, but experience in other states 
does not warrant a change to popular election. This 
report is not intended to include the courts, but it will 
not be out of place to remark that the duties now 
assigned to the justices of the peace could be far more 
effectively and satisfactorily performed by petty 
courts with salaried judges giving their whole time 
to the work. Our inquiries indicated that the fees 
now collected by the justices of the peace would virtu- 
ally defray the cost of one such court in each county, 
consisting of about three judges continuously holding 
court in all parts of the county. Proposals in close 
analogy to this have the approval of the leading 
authorities on judicial organization. 

The office of escheator still exists in law, but not 
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in fact; for the position is no longer filled. The reg- 
ulator of weights and measures is named by the gov- 
ernor and paid by the county. The office should be 
abolished and its functions transferred to one of the 
departments of the state government. 

IV. Inherent Weaknesses of the Present 
County Organization 

The people of Delaware will be very reluctantly 
persuaded that the principal source of weakness in 
their county government is the ramshackle organ- 
ization that has just been described. In the main, 
Delawareans seem to approve this organization, 
although many would welcome minor reforms like 
those which have already taken place in Sussex 
County. A little surgery combined with a few doses 
of scientific management is perhaps the present Dela- 
ware conception of reform in county government. 
To the disinterested observer, however, it is manifest 
that this is not a sufficiently drastic program. The 
fault in the Delaware scheme of organization is in the 
foundation; the imperfections of the superstructure 
are superficial and will readily yield to treatment once 
the foundation is established upon scientific prin- 
ciples. In this report, therefore, the main emphasis 
is placed upon the weaknesses of basic administrative 
organization and other shortcomings are dealt with 
in their proper relation as complications resulting 
from the principal malady. 
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■ A brief reference to fundamental principles will 

■ perhaps facilitate a comprehension of the fatal defect 
I in the existing system of county government in 
I Delaware. 

I The guiding principles of democratic organization 

I are so simple that they may be stated in a sentence. 

I The organization, whether its purpose be political, 

V religious, social, educational, or commercial, must be 

geared and coordinated so as to perform most ef- 
ficiently the tasks set for it, and at the same time must 
I remain sensitive to the control of its membership. 

The application of these principles is a cause of per- 
petual perplexity. 
Abundant experience has demonstrated that ef- 
ficiency in human organization can be attained only by 
complete and systematic subordination of all branches, 
divisions, and parts to a central planning, directing, 
and responsible head. The history of the allied 
armies prior to the unification of command is a force- 
ful example in point. Every scheme which partitions 
and divides this central thinking and controlling func- 
'tion is fatal to efficiency. It is like cleaving one's 
mental powers into parts and assigning the different 
faculties to the different members of the body. Like- 
wise, experience has taught that an organization with 
such great powers concentrated in a single head will 
become arbitrary, self -centered, and inimical to the 
interests of those whom it serves unless it can be made 
continuously subject to their control. The only rad- 
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ical difference in principle between the organization 
headed by Marshal Foch and that formerly headed 
by the Kaiser is that at a word from the representa- 
tives of the French people Foch will relinquish con- 
trol, while the German people had to rebel to unseat the 
Kaiser. We marvel at the one and loathe the other. 
The ideal organization, then, should have two founda- 
tion stones, namely, thorough centralization of 
executive agencies coupled with effective popular 
control. 

Let us see whether county government in Delaware 
is established upon these two foundations. 

Decentralised Administration. 

The above description of county administration in 
Delaware leaves no doubt that it is founded upon a 
principle which is the very antithesis of concentration 
of executive authority. It may or may not be re- 
sponsive to popular control (that question is reserved 
for the present), but not even its most ardent cham- 
pions will pretend that it is founded upon principles 
most conducive to efficiency. Frankly, county gov- 
ernment in Delaware was never intended to be ef- 
ficient. It is the creature of an age which believed 
that government, in order to be safe, had to be broken 
into many parts and distributed among many officers. 
The only efficient government that age had ever 
known was also tyrannical and, thinking to escape 
tyranny, the people took refuge in a type o£ govern- 
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ment which from its very nature must be inefficient. 
Centralization was struck away and extreme decen- 
tralization established in its stead. 

The practical results in Delaware county admin- 
istration of this early American revulsion from strong 
and capable government may be summarized as an 
extreme decentralization of executive agencies (which 
is obvious from a glance at the chart on page 2) 
resulting in — 

1. Ten or more governments instead of one. Each 
officer or board chosen directly by the people forth- 
with becomes a small sovereign in a small sphere. 
Cooperation for efficiency can only be achieved 
through statutes which can be made effective only by 
the uncertain and awkward process of invoking the 
assistance of the courts. Therefore there are in each 
Delaware county ten or more varying degrees of 
efficiency, a fact which explains the amusing contrasts 
that are encountered. It is always possible in Dela- 
ware to step from an office which bears the impress of 
modernity across the hall to one which has learned 
nothing since the days of the American Revolution. 

2. A representative body without power to give 
effect to the will it represents. The levy court in 
Delaware has been almost completely hamstrung. 
Not only is it denied the authority which logically 
belongs to a representative body to control and coor- 
dinate the entire administration, but it is even shorn 
of power to carry out effectively those duties which 
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are intrusted to it, by being obliged to act through 
semi-independent functionaries like the trustees of the 
poor. Consequently, instead of being the representa- 
tive body, chosen by the people, to supervise and con- 
trol the administration, it takes rank as one of ten or 
more representative agencies which are very often at 
cross purposes. 

3. Duplication of administrative agencies and 
superfluence of employees. While there is not work 
enough to necessitate such a plethora of agencies and 
employees, they resist consolidation and subordination 
because of their independent status. So there are ten 
county offices, each with a full complement of em- 
ployees, where perhaps four or five could do the work. 

The Breakdown of Popular Control. 

It may seem paradoxical to intimate that popular 
control of county government has broken down when 
quadrennially and biennially Delawareans solemnly 
choose scores of county officials. But the truth must 
be faced. The common sense of the short ballot is 
just beginning to penetrate the American mind, and 
we are in the dawn of the discovery that multiple 
ballot marking does not produce an officialdom respon- 
sive to popular control. The short ballot argument 
will not be stated at length here. Briefly, it may be 
said to be bottomed upon the demonstrated fact that 
intelligence in voting decreases as the number of per- 
sons to be voted for increases, and that as a conse- 
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quence many persons slip into public office without 
their qualifications and ability being known by the 
voters. To this may be added the fact that the duties 
of many pubilc offices are of such routine and obscure 
character that the voters can know little about the 
activities of a man in office unless some scandal arises 
in connection with the administration of his office. 
After this the voters can refuse to reelect him, or in 
some states can recall him, but not until after the dam- 
age has been done. So that while the voters give and 
the voters take away, they do not control because they 
seldom know to whom to give and from whom to take 
away. 

There is ample material for the reinforcement of 
the short ballot argument in considering Delaware 
county government. Effective popular control has 
broken down because of the plethora of independent 
elective offices. County officials, of course, cannot see 
this. But they can hardly be deemed unprejudiced 
witnesses. The independence which they enjoy under 
the present system and knowledge that under a cen- 
trally controlled system their duties would become 
very much more arduous move them to a defense of 
the present system. But no one can assert that if 
the voters were actually able to control county admin- 
istration, they would tolerate the conditions which 
now exist. Self-interest, if no higher motive, would 
cause them to demand a change. 
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Summary. 

In recapitulation it may be said that county admin- 
istration in Delaware is disintegrated, indirect, over- 
elaborate, unduly expensive, and largely removed 
from popular scrutiny and control. Nothing short of 
drastic reorganization can cure these defects. 




CHAPTER II 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REORGANIZATION 

To reconstruct county organization in Delaware 
according to any plan embodying fundamentally 
sound principles would require constitutional changes 
and could not be accomplished in less than two years 
at the least. Nevertheless, it is important that such 
plans be placed before the people. Even if the goal 
is not attainable at once, it should be held up as the 
ultimate ideal and should never be lost to sight because 
temporary palliatives are more quickly and easily 
applied. On the other hand, the necessity of a pro- 
gram which can be put into effect at once is clear. 
Therefore, two classes of recommendations are pre- 
sented, the one requiring fundamental constitutional 
changes, and the other only statutory modifications of 
the present system. The manager plan and the com- 
mission plan comprise the first class, and the statutory 
reorganization plan the second. 



The Manager Plan. 

For a graphic delineation of what is proposed in 
the manager plan the reader is referred to the chart 
on the next page. 

Although the manager plan has never had a trial 
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in county government, the experience of many Amer- 
ican cities which have adopted it is such as to sus- 
tain the opinion that it would be an excellent plan 
of organization for county government. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that organization alone cannot pro- 
duce perfect government, but it is also recognized that 
seriously defective organization is always a bar to the 
achievement of efficient and responsive government. 

The Levy Court under the Manager Plan. 

The chart shows very clearly what is proposed for 
Delaware in the way of a manager system of county 
government. The levy court is to be reduced to three 
or five at the most. The levy court commissioners 
would be elected at large instead of by districts, 
although there are considerations, especially' in New 
Castle County, which weigh against this plan. Pos- 
sibly the enlarged districts that would necessarily 
result from the reduced size of the board would render 
this matter less vital. The present scheme of over- 
lapping terms so as to constitute a continuous body is 
commendable and should be continued. In order to 
insure more constant responsiveness to popular will, 
provision could be made for the recall at any time of 
one or all of the commissioners. The number of sig- 
natures necessary for a recall petition to become effec- 
tive should not be so great as to discourage resort to 
the recall. Probably 25 per cent of the qualified 
voters is a sufficient number. 
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The powers of the levy court should be so enlarged 
that through the agency of the manager it will be 
charged with all of the work at present performed by 
the multifarious independent functionaries of the 
county. Its active work, however, should be limited 
to the employment and removal of the manager, the 
receipt and consideration of reports from the manager 
and the comptroller, the adoption of the annual 
budget, the levy of taxes, and the enactment of admin- 
istrative rules governing the manner in which the 
manager and other employees shall perform their 
duties. 

It is not believed that the members of the levy court 
should receive any compensation other than a per 
diem for attendance upon sessions plus necessary 
expenses. 



The General Manager under the Manager Plan. 

The general manager of the county should be chosen 
by the levy court. He should be selected very much 
as a private corporation chooses a manager. The 
levy court should be free to canvass the state and even 
to go outside of the state to get an acceptable man. 
The salary should be of magnitude sufficient to attract 
men of experience and ability to the position. No 
fixed rule as to salary is laid down because very dif- 
ferent considerations would determine that matter in 
the three counties. 

The manager should not have a fixed term of office, 
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but should be subject to removal at any time by the 
levy court. He should be required to make reports 
to the levy court once a week or oftener if desired. 
The duties and powers which should be conferred upon 
the manager may be enumerated as follows : 

1. To attend all meetings of the levy court. 

2. To execute and enforce all resolutions and or- 
ders of the levy court, and see to it that all laws of 
the state required to be enforced through the levy 
court or other county officers are faithfully carried 
out. 

3. To recommend to the levy court such measures 
as he deems necessary for the proper administration 
of the affairs of the county. 

4. To appoint all county officials and employees 
whose selection is not otherwise provided for in the 
laws and constitution of the state. 

5. Subject to resolution of the levy court. 

(a) To purchase all supplies and materials used by 
all county officers, departments, or institutions. 

(b) To execute contracts on behalf of the levy 
court. 

(c) To obtain reports from the several county offi- 
cers and departments supplying such information, pre- 
sented in such form and at such times as the levy court 
may require. 

(d) To procure from the several county officers 
and departments estimates of revenues and expendi- 
tures for the ensuing year and transmit the same with 
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his approval or disapproval of each and all of the 
items therein, in the form of a tentative budget, for 
the final sanction of the levy court. 

(e) To perform such other duties as the levy court 
may require. 

The Departments under the Manager Plan. 

It is observed that provision is made for the group- 
ing of county affairs into four departments. While 
the suggested departmental grouping is not insisted 
upon, it is believed to be more feasible than any alter- 
native scheme. Certainly the number of departments 
should be no greater than four. At the head of each 
department should be a well-paid superintendent ap- 
pointed by the manager and absolutely subject to his 
control and direction. In Kent and Sussex Counties 
economy might be effected by having the manager 
himself assume the superintendency of one of the de- 
partments. The work of the manager in these coun- 
ties would be light enough to admit of such an 
arrangement. 

Bureau Organisation within Departments. 

The grouping of functions under the four depart- 
ments is suggestive only. It certainly would be un- 
necessary to maintain separate bureau organizations 
in the number indicated by this distribution of func- 
tions, at least not outside of New Castle County. In 
the department of records and secretarial work it 
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would be necessary to establish a bureau to handle all 
of the court work. It would be possible for this 
bureau, properly equipped and organized, to attend to 
all of the clerical court work now distributed among 
the prothonotary, the clerk of the peace, the register 
in chancery, the clerk of the orphans' court, and the 
register of wills. A second bureau would be needed 
for the work of filing, indexing, and recording of 
deeds, mortgages, and other documents. Outside of 
New Castle County all of the functions remaining to 
this department could easily be cared for in one bu- 
reau. These bureaus, it will be remembered, would 
not be distinct and independent organization units as 
are the county offices at the present time, but would 
be simply branches or divisions of the office of records 
and secretarial work. Hence it would be possible to 
save considerable money now expended for salaries 
of deputies and clerks, because clerks could be trans- 
ferred from one branch to another so as to be kept 
continuously busy. 

In the department of finance and accounts there 
should be a bureau for assessment. Probably the 
board organization which is now developing in Dela- 
ware could be retained here. The work now done by 
the receiver of taxes and county treasurer (as consti- 
tuted in Sussex County) should be assigned to a second 
bureau. In the two southern counties the remaining 
functions of this department could easily be handled 
by a third bureau. 
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The Advantages of the Manager Plan. 

The advantages claimed for the manager plan as 
it would be applied in Delaware are : 

1. It would establish an organization combining a 
high degree of administrative centralization with an 
equal flexibility and sensitiveness to popular control. 

2. It would stimulate the introduction of efficient 
methods of transacting county business. 

3. It would effect a considerable economy in over- 
head expenses by eliminating superfluous offices and 
employees. 

4. It would place county service on a professional 
basis so that a man's continuance in service would 
depend upon the character of his work and not upon 
his ability as a campaigner. 

5. It would place the responsibility for good or 
bad government squarely upon the voters so that the 
difference between the two would be a matter of civic 
ideals instead of a matter of chance as it now is. 

The Commission Plan. 

The commission plan as here recommended is a 
variant of the manager plan. It is the manager plan 
minus the manager. The practical difference is that 
instead of a single chief executive (the manager) re- 
sponsible to the levy court for the execution of the 
law and the management of county affairs, the levy 
court assumes the dual role of representative body 
and chief executive. Perhaps the most notable in- 
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Stance of the commissioned governed county is the 
county of Los Angeles, California. 

It is not advisable that the members of the levy 
court should individually assume the headship of ex- 
ecutive departments, as is a common practice in the 
commission form of city government. This develop- 
ment in commission government resulted from a mis- 
apprehension of the original Galveston plan in which 
each commissioner assumed a sort of supervisory 
relation to one of the departments, became well versed 
in the work of that department, but did not assume 
charge of the routine work of the department. The 
actual administrative heads were officers appointed 
by and responsible to the commission as a corporate 
body. Experience has shown that when a member 
of the board acts as an administrative chief he be- 
comes so immersed in the detail of his department 
that very often he loses sight of the larger func- 
tion of the board as a correlating and controlling chief 
executive, with the result that the board degenerates 
into committee of administrative officials, jealous and 
suspicious of one another, and each exaggerating the 
importance of his own work. Thus executive unity 
is sacrificed to economy of personnel. 

It is preferable that the levy court remain consti- 
tuted as under the manager plan except that it as a 
board assume the functions of the manager in so far 
as practicable. The heads of the departments would 
be selected by the board and would be responsible to 
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it in the same way that they are responsible to the 
manager under that scheme. 

Advantages of the Commission Plan. 

As contrasted with the present system, the com- 
mission plan possesses all of the advantages which 
have been cited for the manager plan, except that it 
is weak in the matter of executive centralization. 
Whether this centralization is more than nominal 
depends upon the unanimity of the commission and 
the amount of time it devotes to the work of the 
county. The only thing to be said in behalf of the 
commission plan is that it brings about a greater 
degree of centralization than exists at present, and 
since it calms the fears of those who suspect one-man 
power under all circumstances may be obtainable 
when the manager plan would not. 



A Plan for Statutory Reorganisation of County 
Government. 

In order to provide a plan which will partially cor- 
rect the defects of the present system of county gov- 
ernment and which can be put into effect without the 
necessity of amending the state constitution, a pro- 
gram embracing the following objects is suggested: 

1. Consolidation as far as possible of existing 
offices, or where it is possible, requiring that two or 
more existing offices be held by one person. 
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2. Reduction of the size of the levy court after 
the pattern of the Sussex County plan. 

3. The abolition of all present offices and positions 
controlled by the levy court and the concentration of 
all functions of these offices in a county manager 
appointed by and subject to the control of the levy 
court. These functions would be discharged by sub- 
ordinates nominated by manager and approved by 
levy court. 

4. Conferring upon manager administrative con- 
trol over all elective county offices. He should have 
power to inspect the work of these offices, to require 
reports in detail on all matters pertinent to the work 
of these offices, to prescribe and install modern busi- 
ness methods, to determine the number of deputies 
and clerks to be allowed to each office, and to fix their 
salaries. He should also have power with the ap- 
proval of the levy court to bring suit before the supe- 
rior court for dismissal of any official guilty of 
violating law or of misfeasance or malfeasance in 
office, costs to be borne by county if suit should fail, 
but by the dismissed official if it should succeed. 

5. Establishment of a budget system of finance, 
all officials being obliged to submit estimates to the 
manager who would make up budget and transmit it 
to the levy court with his recommendations. The 
application of the foregoing principles would bring 
forth the following practical results ; 
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1. Consolidation of Offices. 

As the law now stands it is impossible to effect a 
statutory consolidation of any offices except comp- 
troller and treasurer, which is obviously undesirable. 
The office of district assessor, which remains in Kent 
and New Castle, should be abolished and supplanted 
by a system of central assessment. It is possible, 
however, to require that one person occupy the offices 
of prothonotary, register in chancery, and clerk of the 
orphans' court. Custom has already brought about 
such an arrangement for the latter two, and were the 
office of prothonotary included in the arrangement, 
there would be an economy of personnel and salaries 
at no loss of efficiency. 

2. Reorganisation of Levy Court. 

In Sussex County the levy court has been reduced 
to workable size and the other counties are consider- 
ing a similar action. Arguments already advanced 
in favor of this reform will not be repeated here. 

3. Offices under Levy Court. 

The trustees of the poor, the jail commissioners, the 
tax collectors, the constables, the district road super- 
visors, and the county road engineer would all dis- 
appear in this reorganization. The manager should 
be required to appoint subordinates to discharge the 
duties of these offices. The law might set up organ- 
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ization units like those suggested in the chart on page 
60. It would seem advisable to continue the boards o£ 
assessment with the changes recommended in Chapter 
III. The road engineer, superintendent o£ jails and 
almshouses, and all other employees would be selected 
by the manager and subject to his direction and to 
removal by him. Given a manager of vision and abil- 
ity, he would surround himself with a corps of public 
servants who would be a credit to the county. 

4. Control of Elective Offices. 

The present lack of uniformity, duplication and 
absence of cooperation would be largely reduced by 
the constant inspection and supervision of the man- 
ager. It would be unlikely that county officers would 
neglect their work and resist the installation of ef- 
ficient methods as they now do. The manager would 
have power to force them to attend to business, 
to cooperate effectively, and to keep their offices up 
to date. 



5. Financial Control. 

The levy court would actually be able to control the 
financial affairs of the county by means of an annual 
financial plan which would embrace every cent of the 
county's revenues and expenditures. The budget 
would bring every penny under control instead of 
leaving thousands of dollars beyond the control of 
the levy court as we now find it. 
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Summary. 

This plan is not offered as a substitute for the man- 
ager plan. It is only a makeshift designed to produce 
some of the results which might be expected of the 
manager plan, but as a temporary expedient it might 
serve acceptably until constitutional changes can be 
brought about. 



CHAPTER. Ill 
FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 

Separation of State and Local Revenues. 

Delaware is one of the few states in which there 
is entire separation of state and local revenues. 
While such separation is not a constitutional require- 
ment in Delaware, it is a matter of firmly rooted 
custom. Whether it is a policy that should be con- 
tinued, must be decided by the people of Delaware 
bearing local peculiarities in mind. It may be said in 
passing that such divorce of the sources of state and 
local income has not been so markedly successful in 
other states as to warrant its general adoption, and 
that there are many distinguished authorities who 
oppose it upon principle. 



County Revenues: Real Property Taxation. 

The bulk of county revenues in Delaware is derived 
from direct taxation, which under the law includes 
the real property tax, the personal property tax, and 
the capitation tax. As to real estate, the law provides 
that the assessor in each district shall " take accurate 
account of the land therein, specifying the quantity 
of acres belonging to every owner, what part is im- 
proved, what unimproved, and the building and 
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improvements, and shall assess the same at its just 
and true value in money, without any deduction or 
abatement whatever . . ." (Revised Code, chapter 
44, section 27.) And again, " All property, real and 
personal, subject to assessment shall be assessed at its 
true value in money. If any assessor shall knowingly 
and wilfully assess any property upon any other prin- 
ciple than its actual value, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be lined in any sum not exceeding 
one hundred dollars." (Revised Code, chapter 44, 
section 36.) 

There is no mistaking the meaning of the sections 
of the code just quoted; the basis of real property 
taxation is unequivocally declared. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to record the fact that until very recently 
at least the law has been little more than an aspiration. 
Property has not been assessed at its true value in 
money, nor has there been, until recently, conscien- 
tious effort to obey the law. Instances came to the 
attention of the survey staff of property assessed 75 
per cent under its estimated actual value, and there 
was evidence that for many years the general level 
of valuation has been much below real value. This 
situation has been partially corrected in Sussex and 
New Castle Counties through the agency of the new 
boards of assessment, somewhat more successfully in 
New Castle than in Sussex because of the superior 
effectiveness of the New Castle County board of 
assessment. Of the policy of the law there is little 
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to say, except that it is far better to insist upon assess- 
ment at true value than to allow assessment below 
full value, as is the practice in some states. 

County Revenues: Personal Property Taxes. 

Respecting the assessment of personal property the 
law prescribes that " Each assessor shall ascertain and 
assess, according to law, alfthe taxable personal prop- 
erty in his Hundred or Assessment District . . ." 
(Revised Code, chapter 44, section 33.) The only 
specific exemptions of general classes of personal 
property are household provisions (not including live- 
stock) for the use and consumption of the owner and 
his family for one year, farming utensils, working 
tools of mechanics or manufacturers, the implements 
of a person's trade or profession, the stock on hand of 
a manufacturer or tradesman, household furniture 
other than plate, grain and the produce of land, wear- 
ing apparel, ready money, goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported, vessels trading from any part of 
the state, shares of stock in domestic corporations 
owned by persons or corporations without the state. 
(See Revised Code, chapter 44, section 1, and Const., 
Article IX.) Custom has carried the exemption of 
personal property far beyond the schedule just stated. 
As a matter of practice the only kind of personal 
property that is assessed in Delaware to-day is live- 
stock. While the wisdom of some of the statutory 
exemptions is open to serious question, there can be 
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no doubt of the rank injustice of obliging the farmer 
to bear the sole burden of personal property taxation. 
Many kinds of personal property that are liable under 
the law are now escaping taxation. The personal 
property tax should be made equitable or should be 
abolished entirely. To leave no doubt, the law should 
specify the classes of personal property to be taxed as 
well as the exemptions. 

County Revenues: Capitation Tax. 

The constitution of Delaware requires the legis- 
lature to provide for a capitation tax upon every male 
citizen of twenty-one years and upwards, the amount 
to be determined by the levy court of the county in 
which it is collected, subject to the qualification that 
the capitation tax shall be uniform throughout each 
county. The amount is to be not less than 25 cents 
and not more than $1.25. It is collected at the same 
time and in the same way as other county taxes. 

The success of the capitation tax in Delaware is 
doubtful despite the ardent championship it receives 
in some quarters. The mode of accounting for rev- 
enues in Delaware precludes a segregation of the cost 
of assessing and collecting the capitation tax, so we 
can only record a doubt as to whether the revenue 
realized justifies the continuance of this tax. If the 
law were everywhere rigorously administered there 
would be little question about high cost of collection, 
but a certain amount of revenue will be realized under 
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the most lax enforcement of the law and the cost of 
collecting this is virtually nothing. In this case, how- 
ever, the injustice done to those who are obliged to 
pay cannot be condoned. 

A few ground rents are still assessed in Delaware, 
but so far as could be learned the practice is now lim- 
ited to Kent County and promises to disappear within 
a few years. 

Tax Administration. 

Tax administration in Delaware is in such a chaotic 
state as almost to defy description. New Castle and 
Sussex counties have recently recast their machinery 
for the assessment and collection of taxes with grati- 
fying results as far as they go. Much remains to be 
done, but what has already been achieved is in Une 
with the best thought on the subject. Kent County 
clings to an ancient and outworn method of assessing 
and collecting taxes, whose inadequacy is all the more 
striking when compared with what is being done in 
the other counties. It is curious that the people of 
Kent County do not realize how far behind they 
actually are. In the matter of cost alone, the infe- 
riority of the Kent County system is clearly demon- 
strable. Figures which were gathered from the 
comptroller's office in each county show the cost of 
assessment and collection of taxes in Kent County to 
be about 7J cents on the dollar, while in New Castle 
and Sussex it is about 3J cents on the dollar. In other 
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words, for every dollar of tax income the net revenue 
in Kent County is 92^ cents, while in the other coun 
ties it is 96J cents. 

The basic weaknesses of the Kent County system 
are so prominent that it is not deemed necessary to 
enter into a discussion of its details. The assessment 
is made by ten district assessors who are elected by 
the voters in each of the ten representative districts. 
This method of choosing assessors has long been dis- 
credited. The assessors so chosen are frequently in- 
competent persons who can afford to spare the time 
for the petty compensation the position offers. They 
are untrained, often inexperienced. They are inde- 
pendent, responsible to no one for the proper perform- 
ance of their duties, and are inclined to do their work 
in the spirit of protecting the interests of the district 
rather than that of a scientific and accurate valuation 
in accordance with the law. Instead of a uniform 
system of valuation for the county there are ten, with 
the result that there are also ten tax rates in the 
county instead of one. The system is obsolete and 
should be abandoned. 

Collection in Kent County is likewise decentralized. 
There is one collector for each representative district 
appointed by the levy court, and often a relative or 
political intimate of the levy court commissioner of 
the district. The collectors are compensated by the 
levy court on a commission basis. The weaknesses 
of this system are its expensiveness, the lack of con- 
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trol over the collectors, and the temptation it offers 
for defalcation and loose accounting for funds. In- 
vestigators were cited to many instances in the past 
where collectors have misused moneys, have been 
loose in their accounts, or have required coercion to 
get them to settle promptly and fully. There vi'as not 
time to make a minute investigation of present con- 
ditions, but there is nothing to prevent the past repeat- 
ing itself. 

Methods of valuation, revision, and equalization in 
Kent County are equally obsolete. Likewise, ac- 
counting for taxes is deficient. No revenue accounts 
are kept, entire dependence being upon the assessment 
rolls, the collectors' duplicates, and the collectors' 
receipt stubs. The present comptroller maintains a 
crude sort of ledger account of receipts, but it has 
little value as a control. 

The new plan of assessment and collection of taxes 
in Sussex County has justified itself, although there 
is considerable room for improvement. The board 
of assessment has been unable to accomplish what it 
realizes could and should be done because the members 
cannot devote all of their time to the work. A $900 
clerk, who is the sole regular employee, cannot be 
expected to work out the expedients and devices essen- 
tial to the success of a wholly new scheme of assess- 
ment. It is suggested that this difficulty may be met 
by the designation of one of the board as chief assessor 
and the others as associate assessors. The chief 
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assessor would receive an adequate salary and would 
devote his whole time to the work. The associate 
assessors would give part time only, and would be 
paid on a per diem plan. Such a scheme would pos- 
sess the advantages of the single assessor system 
which prevails in many states, and yet would preserve 
the value of board action on certain phases of the 
work which is undeniable. 

The system of self-assessment, which is employed 
by the Sussex County board of assessment, is still in 
the experimental stage. Improvement could be ef- 
fected by supplementing it with an adequate set of 
land value maps and by a more frequent use of the 
board's power to summon witnesses and require testi- 
mony. At present the board is not able to scrutinize 
the returns made by taxables as carefully as it should. 
The blank forms and books used by the board are 
still subject to improvement, but these will be worked 
out by the board itself if given a little time. On the 
whole, the board of assessment is to be congratulated 
upon what it has done with meagre resources. It is 
one of the landmarks of progress in the state of 
Delaware. 

The collection of county taxes in Sussex County is 
now centralized in the hands of the receiver of taxes 
and county treasurer, and the innovation is working 
with success that amply justifies it. The method of 
billing taxes is very satisfactory, but adequate control 
accounts are not yet in use. 
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The most expert and scientific county assessment 
work in Delaware is that of the New Castle County 
board of assessment. This board, consisting of four 
members amply compensated, devoting full time to 
the work and aided by a competent staff, is establish- 
ing standards which should be emulated in the other 
counties. By supplementing the returns made by 
taxables with a set of land maps and, if deemed advis- 
able, actual viewing of the property, the board has 
been able to bring assessed valuations to an approx- 
imation of accuracy never before attained. Unfor- 
tunately, the law under which the board acts impairs 
its effectiveness in some particulars which should 
receive comment here. 

The retention of the elective district assessors in 
the rural sections is a piece of astounding wasteful- 
ness and confusion. The board does not need their 
assistance and is often embarrassed by their activities. 
The next general assembly should abolish these use- 
less offices. 

The requirement that the assessment lists be ar- 
ranged alphabetically is also unfortunate. It renders 
the work of both assessment and collection unneces- 
sarily laborious, and at the same time seriously limits 
the value o£ the list as a medium of information. 
Adjoining property owners naturally compare very 
carefully the valuation placed upon one another's 
property and complaints arising from such compar- 
ison can be of considerable assistance to the board. 
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Alphabetical arrangement of parcels of property- 
according to the owners renders such comparisons dif- 
ficult because of the dispersion of adjoining parcels 
of property throughout the entire list. It is suggested 
that the law should give the board entire freedom in 
arranging the lists according to the situation of 
the properties as well as alphabetically, if found 
desirable. 

Another statutory requirement which hampers the 
board, is that it must make its assessment lists by elec- 
tion districts. The disadvantage of this is that it 
compels the board to adjust its work to geographical 
units established for a purpose very different from 
that of valuation of property. The line which bounds 
an election district may and often does separate prop- 
erty which ought to be grouped together for assess- 
ment purposes. Conversely, such election district 
lines result in the lumping together of properties that 
for assessment purposes should be separately clas- 
sified. The obvious result is that the board is seri- 
ously impeded in its effort to do a scientifically 
accurate piece of work. 

It should be noted at this point that the assessment 
boards of New Castle County and the city of Wil- 
mington largely duplicate each other's work. This 
condition is a bequest from the past, and is perpet- 
uated because of the jealousy existing between the 
city and the rural sections of the county. The county 
board practically accepts the city board's valuations 
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of city property, although it does not obtain them 
directly from the city board. One assessing board 
for the entire county would be sufficient, but so intense 
is the feeling between rural and urban sections that 
it is doubtful if such a plan would find favor any- 
where. Separation of city and rural New Castle as 
outlined in Chapter VII would seem to be the surest 
way to eliminate this duplication. 

The collection of taxes in New Castle County is not 
yet wholly centralized. The receiver of taxes and 
county treasurer collects all of the county and poor 
taxes in the city of Wilmington, but outside of Wil- 
mington there is a collector for each hundred. For 
the sake of both economy and control this illogical 
system should be abandoned. The expense of collec- 
tion under the decentralized system is far above what 
the work could be done for under a centralized plan. 
The comptroller keeps tax accounts which, were the 
collection centralized, would establish fairly ade- 
quate control. As it is, the accounting control over 
tax collections is better in New Castle County than 
in Kent and Sussex. Within the jurisdiction of the 
receiver of taxes the billing system is adequate. 

The allowance of abatements upon payments of 
taxes within certain time (under chapter 74 of laws 
of 1917) seems ill-advised. With efficient collecting 
machinery taxes can be collected promptly without 
abatements. Furthermore, discounts of this sort add 
uncertainty to budget calculations of estimated rev- 
enues. 
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Suggested System for Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes in Delaware. 

It does not seem wise to recommend a wholly uni- 
form system of assessment and collection of taxes 
for Delaware because there are differences between 
the rural and urban sections of the state that must 
be taken into consideration. For example, an organ- 
ization like New Castle County board of assessment 
could not be supported in the other counties. There 
are, nevertheless, certain fundamental principles that 
should be observed in any proposed recasting of exist- 
ing arrangements, and these may be enumerated as 
follows : 

1. Assessment for all purposes (county, town, 
school district, and any others) should be concen- 
trated in the hands of one board of assessors with 
jurisdiction over a whole county. 

2. The board of assessors should be so maintained 
that it can perform its duties in a thoroughly scientific 
and impartial manner. Members should be chosen 
in accordance with professional and expert qualifica- 
tions, and the tenure and compensation should be such 
as to secure the best ability available. 

3. Collection of all taxes for all purposes should 
be centered in a single county office. The Sussex 
County plan is a model in this regard, except that the 
receiver of taxes does not collect town, school, and 
other non-county taxes. Modern devices to facilitate 
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and safeguard collections should be installed, together 
with suitable control accounts. 

4. All collections of taxes should be deposited to 
the credit of the county daily. The moneys belong to 
the county from the moment they are paid and should 
be so handled that the county receives all benefits 
immediately. It is unthinkable that a county should 
be obliged to overdraw its bank account while perhaps 
thousands of dollars are in the hands of collectors 
awaiting monthly settlement, 

5. Discounts and abatements should not be allowed, 
but promptness should be insured by efficient collect- 
ing agencies and suitable pecuniary penalties for delay. 

6. Arrears should not be farmed out to collectors 
on a commission basis, but should be promptly col- 
lected by sale under judgment with suitable redemp- 
tion privileges, but every precaution should be taken 
to keep title unclouded. 

7. There should be some agency to act as a board 
■ of equalization for the entire state to review the work 

of assessing agencies of the counties. So long as the 
state derives no revenue from direct taxation, this 
may not be imperative, but it would be a corrective 
of the eccentricities and errors of local valuation. 



Fees and Alloivances. 

Delaware is to be congratulated upon legislation 
enacted in 1917 abolishing the vicious fee system of 
compensating county officials. Although this act has 
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not yet completely taken effect, due to a proviso pre- 
serving fees to persons in office when the bill was 
passed until the expiration of their terms, its beneficial 
effects are already patent. In a few instances allow- 
ances in the nature of fees are not affected by this act 
and conditions are such as to require ameliorative 
legislation in these cases. 

The allowance to the sheriff for the board of pris- 
oners in Kent and Sussex Counties is under the control 
of the levy court. The sum allowed is at present 
40 cents per day per prisoner. It is not to be sup- 
posed that this sum is sufficient to permit the sheriff 
to engage in profiteering at the expense of the prison- 
ers, yet the principle is wrong. There is always a 
temptation for the sheriff to endeavor to make a profit 
out of this allowance by furnishing inferior and un- 
wholesome food. The right way is to require the 
sheriff to furnish a simple and adequate diet approved 
by the state welfare authorities and let the expense 
be met in the same way as other county expenses. 
Control can be established by suitable vouchers and 
audit as in the case of other county purchases. 

The sheriff's mileage fees also need attention. 
Sheriffs now assert that mileage scarcely covers the 
expenses incurred in the service of process. The ac- 
counts kept do not permit either the verification or 
impeachment of this contention. It is because of 
loose practice in respect to mileage fees that the prob- 
lem is raised. It was found in some cases that the 
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sheriff was receiving not only his mileage fees, but 
also a 10 per cent commission on the same. This 
apparently was permissible under the law, as it stood 
before the abolition of commissions on fees. The 
law is also sufficiently ambiguous to permit the sheriff 
to collect mileage on each separate writ, although 
he may have served half a dozen at one place without 
extra travel. The mode of reporting mileage does 
not preclude this. It is a practice that should not be 
permitted. 

Certain matters respecting accounting and control 
of fee revenues should receive attention in Delaware. 
Only in rare cases are receipts given to persons paying 
fees. This is not to be commended for two reasons : 
(1) the person paying a fee is entitled to better evi- 
dence of payment than the entry upon the officer's fee 
book; (2) the furnishing of a receipt is a valuable 
check upon possible dishonesty of clerks or officers 
collecting fees, particularly if by carbon process the 
receipt is made in duplicate, the copy to remain bound 
in the book which would be subject to the audit of the 
comptroller. 

All collections of fees should be deposited to the 
credit of the county treasurer daily instead of monthly. 
The money belongs to the county the moment it is 
collected and should be made available for the county's 
use at once. Furthermore, it is unwise to allow more 
than one county official to maintain a bank account 
because it paralyzes effective control of county rev- 
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enues and is often an invitation to peculation. The 
comptroller also should receive daily reports of fee 
collections from each office in order that he may 
always know precisely the state of the county's rev- 
enues. The present method of reporting fees to the 
comptroller is of no service except that the comptroller 
may once a month check up the mathematical accuracy 
of the fee book. The law should be changed so as to 
furnish the comptroller daily with information as to 
total fee receipts of each office and also to supply him 
with data for a real audit. 

Allowance of Bills and Claims. 

Appropriation of funds is the main function of the 
levy court. With a few exceptions created by statute 
every expenditure of county moneys must have the 
approval of the levy court as well as that of the 
comptroller. In New Castle and Sussex Counties 
effort is made to have sufficiently minute supporting 
data presented with each claim or bill, but in Kent 
County the procedure is less exacting. Claims and 
bills go first to the comptroller, who examines them 
and decides whether or not he will approve. Next 
they go to the levy court. In Kent and New Castle 
Counties the action of the levy court is perfunctory 
unless the matter involved is an exceptional one. In 
Kent County claims and bills are presented by the 
comptroller in person, who explains the nature of the 
bill and the reason for his own action. The levy 
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court then acts and usually approves without much 
question, if the comptroller has already approved. 
This, it may be said, is partially due to the unusual 
confidence of the levy court in the present comptroller. 
In New Castle County the action of the levy court 
is equally perfunctory. Bills of related character are 
there lumped together and passed in omnibus form. 
Contrasted with the slight participation of the levy 
court in the approval of bills in the two northern coun- 
ties is the careful scrutiny given by each member of 
the court in Sussex County. Each bill or claim is 
examined by each of the three members before the 
court acts. Reliance upon the comptroller is slight 
compared to the dependence upon this officer in the 
other counties. 

After the bills are allowed by the levy court they 
proceed to the office of clerk of the peace, who as clerk 
of the levy court draws the warrants which are signed 
by the president of the levy court, the treasurer, and 
the comptroller. 

In the passing of payrolls no satisfactory support- 
ing data are submitted. Time sheets are employed 
as the basis of claims for wages on road work, but are 
not of the most approved type. Salaries and wages 
of county officers and their subordinates are paid 
without the requirement of any time records what- 
ever. No effort is made to safeguard the county 
against an unnecessary salary cost. Neither the levy 
court nor the comptroller ever questions the right of 
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an official to his salary, although they may know he 
has done nothing to earn it except to act as titular 
head of the oiBce. It is believed that they have the 
legal authority to insist upon time and work records 
as a condition precedent to the approval of warrants 
for official salaries, but for political reasons they re- 
frain from employing this power. The consequence 
is that a county ofEce in some sections of Delaware is 
used as a convenient source of revenue while the 
incumbent manages his farm, operates his business, or 
practices his profession. 

In regard to bills for supplies and services, other 
than personal, the New Castle and Sussex levy courts 
have developed order sheets or vouchers which must 
accompany the bill. There is nothing of this charac- 
ter in Kent County. The control established by these 
order sheets is not as good as it should and could be 
made, hut it is doubtful whether anything better is 
possible while the lines of administrative authority 
remain as at present. 

Financial Planning. 

Financial planning or budget-making, as it is com- 
monly called, is in a very rudimentary state in the 
three counties of Delaware. Documents called 
budgets were found in both Sussex and New Castle 
Counties, but they in no sense deserve that name. 
The most complimentary thing that can be said of 
them is that they exhibit some apprehension of the 
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worth of the budget idea and that they make simpler 
the discussion of the budget problem in this report. 

The law reorganizing the levy court of Sussex 
County provides that the levy court prior to April 
30th of each year " shall, upon due inquiry and inves- 
tigation, estimate the amount of money which will 
be required for the current year, dividing and appor- 
tioning such estimate for and among the following 
county needs and purposes: 

" 1. For general county purposes, to be known as 
the ' general fund.' 

" 2. For the general repair and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, to be known as the ' general road 
fund.' 

" 3. For the special or permanent improvement of 
roads, to be known as the ' special road improvement 
fund.' 

" 4. For the payment of interest on bonded indebt- 
edness and for the redemption of matured bonds, to 
be known as the ' bonded indebtedness fund.' 

" 5. For the support of the poor, to be known as the 
' poor fund.' 

" 6. For the payment of warrants not of the cur- 
rent year, to be known as the ' outstanding warrant 
fund.' 

" 7. For the expenses of courts of justice, to be 
known as the ' witness and jury fund.' " 

On the last Tuesday in April the levy court is 
obliged to lay such a rate upon the assessment lists of 
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the county as will in its judgment be required to pro- 
duce the sums called for in these funds. 

Pursuant to this statute the levy court has made 
estimates of anticipated expenditures according to 
the classification called for, and has by resolution 
adopted these estitnates as the annual budget of the 
county and laid a tax rate necessary to produce the 
sums called for. The resolution is entered upon the 
records of the levy court, which thereafter conscien- 
tiously endeavors to confine itself to the sums stated 
therein. 

It seems superfluous to point out that this is in no 
sense a real budget. There is no provision for esti- 
mates of revenues, no control over the procedure and 
form of submitting estimates, no provision for hear- 
ings and revisions of estimates, no collateral support- 
ing data are required, and there is no control over the 
administration of the budget. The most that can be 
said for it is that it is a beginning. 

The levy court of New Castle County, without stat- 
utory mandate, has for several years prepared and 
adopted an annual budget statement. This state- 
ment, it was understood, is prepared in the office of 
the comptroller and consists of a schedule of esti- 
mated receipts followed by a similar schedule of 
estimated expenditures, the estimates in both cases 
being made on the basis of past experience, as shown 
by the figures on the comptroller's books. 

Criticism of this is practically the same as that 
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made of the Sussex County budget statement. It has 
a little value as a fiscal chart and compass for the levy 
court, but it is not a genuine budget. 



Essentials of a County Budget. 

Budget reform has been exceedingly popular in 
state and municipal government, but it has not yet 
made much headway in county government. A few 
states, New Jersey and Washington ' being conspicu- 
ous examples, have pioneered the way with general 
laws establishing a budget system for all the counties 
of the state. From the experience of these states and 
from the extensive experience of the country with 
municipal and state budgets are derived the following 
principles that should govern in constructing an ade- 
quate budget system of finance for counties: 

1. Ample budget-making power should be vested 
in the county board which is composed of the elected 
representatives of the people. 

2. Scientifically classified estimates of revenues 
and expenditures upon standard forms should be re- 
quired of every official spending or receiving county 
moneys. 

3. These estimates should be forwarded in ample 
time to the secretary of the board or to the chief 
financial officer of the county acting as the agent of 
the board for this purpose, and he should be required 
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to compile and present to the board a budget state- 
ment, the content and plan of which should be scien- 
tifically adapted to the operating exigencies o£ the 
county government. 

4. The budget statement should be accompanied 
by comparative data, showing the fiscal experience of 
the county for the two years immediately preceding. 

5. The budget statement should be printed in news- 
papers of general circulation within the county, 
together with notice of public hearings to be held on 
the budget. Citizens should be invited and urged 
to attend. 

6. The county board, or if it is a large board, the 
finance committee of the board should be obliged to 
hold public hearings at which the budget will be taken 
up and considered schedule by schedule. County 
officers should be obliged, upon the summons of the 
board, to appear before it to explain and defend their 
estimates, and the board should have the right of 
access to their books. Citizens also should be given 
the right to appear before the board at this time to 
make statements or a protest. The board should have 
complete authority to increase or decrease the items 
of the budget statement as it deems advisable. 

7. After ample notice to the public, the revised 
budget should be adopted by the board in open meet- 
ing at which citizens may appear and make statements. 
Each schedule should be taken up and adopted after 
adequate debate. Finally, the budget as a whole 
should be adopted without debate. 
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8. Scientific appropriation accounts should be set 
up in the ofBce of the chief financial officer of the 
county immediately after the adoption of the budget 
and should be carefully kept in the same manner that 
other county accounts are kept. 

9. The chief financial officer should be required to 
make weekly or monthly reports to the county board, 
showing the condition of the appropriation accounts. 
These reports should show: (1) the total appropria- 
tion; (2) the amount disbursed to date; (3) the 
amount disbursed since the last report; (4) the unex- 
pended balance; (5) the amounts contracted against 
the appropriation but not disbursed to date; (6) the 
unencumbered balance. 

10. A uniform fiscal year should be established, 
which would harmonize with that of the state and of 
the United States because of the receipt of both fed- 
eral and state aid. The federal fiscal year, July 1st 
to June 30th, is suggested. 

Custody of County Moneys. 

The county treasurer is by law the custodian of all 
county moneys and the law (Revised Code, chapter 
45, sees. 68 and 92) obliges the county treasurer to 
deposit all moneys received by him in the Farmers' 
Bank at the county seat of his county. Moneys so 
deposited remain In the Farmers' Bank until drawn 
by the treasurer in payment of legal demands on the 
county. 
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The Farmers' Bank is a state bank, privately man- 
aged, in which the state of Delaware holds a con- 
trolling interest of the stock. The counties, as such, 
own no stock in the bank and are in no way repre- 
sented upon its directorate. 

Statements received from the branches of the 
Farmers' Bank in the three counties indicate that 
large sums of money are carried to the credit of the 
counties. The average monthly balance to the credit 
of the county in New Castle County is given as ap- 
proximately $102,000, in Kent County as $43,000, and 
in Sussex County as $38,000. Whether the figures 
supplied include accounts of revenues received by the 
several county officers but not yet paid over to the 
treasurer is not clear, for except the clerk of the peace, 
these officers are not obliged to keep their accounts in 
the Farmers' Bank. Many of them do as a matter of 
convenience in settlement; others do not. 

The counties receive no interest on moneys depos- 
ited in the Farmers' Bank. As has been pointed out 
in the report on state government, this is a wide 
departure from what is recognized as good practice. 
Particularly is this true in case of the counties, be- 
cause they enjoy no compensation in the form of stock 
ownership and participation in management as does 
the state. In many states custodians of public funds 
are obliged before depositing in any bank to secure 
bids from banks as to interest rates they will allow 
on both daily balances and time deposits, and to place 
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deposits with the highest responsible bidder or to dis- 
tribute deposits according to some fixed rule for 
determining the security and interest rates to be of- 
fered by banks. In other cases a minimum interest 
rate is fixed by law and the custodian of public moneys 
is forbidden to deposit in any bank which will not pay 
this minimum. 

The justice of such legislation is obvious. There 
is no defensible reason for denying the county the 
same business advantages which would be accorded 
to a private corporation ; and there is even less reason 
for the public to subsidize some particular banking 
institution, thus giving it a competitive advantage 
over all others in the community. Moreover, the rev- 
enue accruing to the county from such interest in 
course of a year would be no small sum. Assuming 
that the figures furnished indicate with fair accuracy 
the sums annually passing through the banks, it is 
apparent that large interest revenues would accrue to 
the counties which might be applied to reduction of 
taxes or to public improvements. At the rate of 3 
per cent the interest realized in New Castle County, 
for example, would approximate $3,000 a year. 

Whether Delaware shall continue the Farmers' 
Bank as the sole depository of public moneys must be 
decided locally, but there are certain principles to be 
followed in dealing with public moneys which can be 
stated by an outside observer : 

1. Provision should be made for the payment of 
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interest on either daily or monthly balances as may 
seem wise, and without doubt on quarterly, semi- 
annual and annual time deposits, and other less active 
deposits. 

2. The rate of interest paid should be on a grad- 
uated scale, being less on daily than on monthly de- 
posits, less on monthly than on quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual deposits, and so scaled at a rate increasing 
with the length of the deposit. 

3. Provision should be made for the periodical 
revision of the rate of interest so as to allow adjust- 
ment to money market conditions. 

4. The county comptroller should be informed at 
proper intervals of the amount of interest accruals. 

5. If banks in the government and administration 
of which the public do not participate, should be se- 
lected as depositories they should be required to fur- 
nish approved security. 

6. Bank officials should be consulted as to the 
safest and most expedient way of carrying accounts 
in order to facilitate the fiscal transactions of the 
county. 

County Indebtedness. 

The three counties of Delaware are at the present 
time singularly free from heavy indebtedness, but if 
projected road improvements are carried out this con- 
dition cannot endure. Therefore it seems prudent 
to point out some of the weaknesses in the present 
methods of handling county indebtedness. 
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Probably the worst condition is found in Kent 
County. The total bonded indebtedness of the county 
is $195,000, of which $85,000 is represented by the 
funding bonds authorized by the act of the general 
assembly approved March 12, 1913. These bonds 
were issued in cancellation of $85,000 of bonded in- 
debtedness which matured in 1913, but which the 
county was unable to pay at that time. But instead of 
profiting by this experience and refunding on a plan 
that would discharge this debt in annual installments 
that would place no serious burden upon the financial 
program of any year, eighty-five funding bonds of 
$1,000 each to mature in twenty years were issued. 
No sinking fund has been established by means of 
which these bonds may be liquidated at maturity. 
The comptroller advised that in all probability when 
these bonds mature they will again be refunded and 
so ad infinitum. The results of such financing are 
conspicuously pernicious. Here is a floating indebt- 
edness of $85,000 which has been hanging over the 
county for many years; the benefits for which the 
money was expended have probably disappeared long 
since or at least the people have forgotten them; the 
interest payments will soon equal, if they have not 
already equalled, the principal and yet this millstone 
continues to hang upon the necks of the taxpayers 
because those responsible for county finances have 
lacked the courage to bring the people face to face 
with their obligation and compel them to liquidate it. 
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The bonded indebtedness of Kent County on ac- 
count of good roads amounts to $110,000 in the form 
of serial bonds. The only major criticism of these is 
that the initial payments are deferred twenty years, 
by which time the improvements for which they are 
expended will have so deteriorated that new bond 
issues will be necessary. The generation which uses 
the roads improved by the first borrowings will escape 
with payment of interest only. Another generation, 
because it is obliged to shoulder the principal and 
remaining interest of the first loan, will demand a 
similar deferred payment loan for road improvements 
made in its time, but will be obliged to carry the inter- 
est on the early years of the second loan along with 
the principal and interest of tlie first loan. Thus, the 
load will accumulate until it becomes unendurable. 
The supreme value of the serial bond is that it facil- 
itates the pay-as-you-go policy which everywhere is 
recognized as the soundest method of finance. The 
serial annuity bond may be recommended as a still 
better expedient for this purpose if properly applied. 

The indebtedness of Sussex County is only ^2,- 
413.29. All of this is on the serial bond plan and is 
now being discharged. There is no serious criticism 
of the plan in effect, but it may be said that for budget 
purposes the serial annuity bond which discharges 
both principal and interest in a series of equal annual 
payments is to be preferred. 

The bonded indebtedness of New Castle County 
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amounts to $2,106,000, which is in the form of sinking 
fund bonds and serial bonds. Criticism of the serial 
bond scheme as employed in New Castle County is the 
same that has already been noted in case of the serial 
road bonds of Kent County. The date of the initial 
payments is too long deferred. The most extreme 
illustrations are the Highway Improvement Series 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, amounting in all to $700,000. The 
initial payments on these bonds do not begin until 
1945 and the final payments are made in 1954. 
Twenty years is a conservative estimate of the lifetime 
of a road improvement and, therefore, by the time 
these improvements are paid for the road will have 
been built anew at least a couple of times. Evidently 
the county authorities of to-day are little concerned 
about the tax rate of 1964. 

Without entering into a lengthy discussion of the 
subject, it may be suggested that sinking fund bonds 
be avoided in the future as far as practicable. They 
are objectionable because of the possible larger ulti- 
mate cost of discharging the debt and because they 
are a constant temptation to careless and improper 
financing. 
Recommendations Concerning County Indebtedness. 

In discussing the question of county indebtedness, 
it is always prudent to remember that circumstances 
forbid absolute uniformity of practice. The charac- 
ter of the benefit for which the debt is incurred has a 
great deal to do with principles which should govern. 
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It is assumed, of course, that a large floating in- 
debtedness is never to be countenanced. If there are 
circumstances which condone this practice, they must 
be of most exceptional character. 

In deciding between sinking fund bonds and one of 
the serial bond plans, the character of the statutes 
concerning the administration of sinking funds 
should receive careful scrutiny. Unless the safe- 
guarding statutes are explicit and detailed the sinking 
fund bond should be avoided and the serial bond 
adopted. 

Either form of serial bond is to be preferred over 
the sinking fund bond. To facilitate budget-making 
the annuity form is better because it calls for the 
annual payment of a specified sum covering both 
principal and interest. 

How long payment should be deferred is a de- 
batable question within certain limits. In the case 
of bonds issued in payment for benefits of limited 
duration certainly payment should not be deferred 
beyond the life of the benefit. It is believed that those 
who enjoy a benefit should foot the bill, and not their 
children and grandchildren. Conversely, if the ben- 
efit is one of long duration, payment should be 
distributed chronologically, and in such a way appor- 
tion the burden equitably among the beneficiaries. It 
is for this reason that the New Castle County build- 
ing bonds carrying through to 1962 may be com- 
mended, although highway bonds running to 1964 
must be condemned. 



Accounting Methods. 

No attempt will be made here to deal exhaustively 
with the subject of governmental accounting as ap- 
plied to counties; but it is desired to set forth the 
general principles which should underlie an adequate 
system of county accounts, and then to point out 
wherein the present accounting methods of Delaware 
counties deviate from those standards. 

The purpose of keeping accounts is to furnish to 
administrators and, through the medium of intelli- 
gible reports, to furnish to the citizen a clear and 
unmistakable record of the government's financial 
condition and of the results of its various operations 
expressed in dollars and cents. This necessitates not 
simply scientific records (or books), but procedure in 
the audit and payment of claims, in payrolls, and in 
the audit and collection of revenues which will supply 
proper data upon which to base the books. Briefly 
summarized from the full exposition given in the re- 
port on state government in Delaware, prepared by 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research for the 
Delaware State Council of Defense, these procedural 
requirements are : 

1. For the audit and payment of claims. 

A clear and unmistakable statement of the claim to 
be furnished by the claimant. 

Prompt rendering of claims by claimant. 

All claims to be presented to the comptroller for 
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audit before payment. No payments to be made by 
other than the county treasurer and only upon the 
authority of the comptroller. 

Proper departmental certification on the claim. 

Advice to the comptroller of delivery on a " blind- 
tally slip." 

Audit of claim with purchase order or contract 
and with " blind-tally slip." 

Audit of extensions and footings. 

Examination to prevent double payment. 

Audit as to sufficiency of funds in the appropriation. 

All payments made by the county treasurer, the 
comptroller countersigning all checks before payment. 

The use of the special voucher-warrant check form. 

2. For payrolls. 

Roster of employees kept by the comptroller or 
other proper officer. 

Daily time records of employees kept for each de- 
partment. 

Time reports certified by proper supervising officials 
and audited by comptroller. 

Complete payroll document prepared by the comp- 
troller in the manner prescribed. 

Pay-checks written and signed by the treasurer and 
drawn against a separate payroll bank account to the 
credit of which the total amount of the payroll has 
been placed on the authority of the comptroller. 

The date of payment to be de6nite and after the 
close of the payroll period. 
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3, For the audit and collection of revenues. 

Preparation of the assessment roll by the assessors. 

Audit by the comptroller of the assessment roll be- 
fore collection. 

Entering of the total amount of the roll on the gen- 
eral ledger of the comptroner, as a controlling account. 

Taxes billed and collected by the treasurer. 

Daily cash statement of the treasurer to the comp- 
troller, including the amount of taxes collected. 

Audit by the comptroller of the collections through 

(a) Comparing the total amount of the reported 
collections with the total of duplicate bills accom- 
panying the cash statement. 

(b) Comparing the date of remittance as indicated 
on the duplicate bill with the date of the cash state- 
ment. 

(c) Comparing the bank deposit with the amount 
reported as collected. 

(d) Ascertaining from the controlling account 
whether the revenues are being collected with suf- 
ficient promptness. 

(e) Using the controlling account at the end of the 
year to determine whether all collections are made. 

That the counties of Delaware are very deficient in 
respect to the foregoing standards must be evident to 
every person who has read the preceding sections of 
this chapter. 

The transactions recorded by these procedures 
should be so classified and summarized as to produce 
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the information required respecting public finances; 
and these processes of classification and summariza* 
tion should be effected by means of a properly cor- 
related series of books known as registers and ledgers, 
operated on the double entry system. Registers and 
ledgers and their appropriate use in an accounting 
system are explained in the report on state govern- 
ment in Delaware in the following language; 

" A register is a chronological record of one class 
of transactions, such as (1) cash receipts; (2) cash 
disbursements; (3) audited vouchers, or (4) audited 
revenues. The entries in a given register are, there- 
fore, derived from one class of documents. The pur- 
pose of a register is not only to produce an accurate 
record of a given class of transactions in chronolog- 
ical order, but also to produce totals for posting 
periodically to the general ledger. 

" A general ledger is a record in which accounts 
are kept of the several kinds of classes of assets, 
liabihties, reserves, expenses, and revenues, each 
account being a summary of all the transactions that 
relate to the subject that it covers. Some of the 
accounts are controlling accounts, that is, accounts 
that control or govern the accuracy of accounts in 
detail ledgers. 

"A detail ledger is one that relates only to one 
subject and contains only one class of accounts, such 
as accounts receivable, assessments receivable, bonds 
:tc. For example, the detail ledger of ac- 
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counts receivable contains an account with each indi- 
vidual debtor, the total of all these accounts agreeing 
with and being controlled by an account in the general 
ledger entitled ' accounts receivable.' 

" There should be two groups of accounts : the first, 
relating to expenses, assets, liabilities, revenues and 
reserves, should be kept in the general ledger and the 
detail ledgers supporting it; the second, relating to 
appropriations, should be kept in the appropriation 
ledger. These two groups should be entirely inde- 
pendent of each other; that is, each group should bal- 
ance by itself independently of the other. Every entry 
made should be confined only to one of these groups. 
Two separate and independent trial balances should 
be prepared." 

Three systems of county bookkeeping may be found 
in Delaware — one for each county. A brief sum- 
mary will show how chaotic and how far short of the 
ideal the practices actually are. New Castle County 
has no general ledger, but does have a tax receipt 
ledger and an appropriation ledger. The only regis- 
ters are the fee registers kept by the several fee-col- 
lecting officers, which incidentally are wanting in uni- 
formity. In Sussex County the comptroller keeps a 
general ledger and a record of appropriations. His 
book of original entry is a loose-leaf voucher book into 
which, in serial order, all approved vouchers are 
botuid. These vouchers are posted in detail to the 
cash accounts and the several appropriation accounts. 
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In addition he keeps a cash book dupHcattng the cash 
entries in these vouchers. Fee registers are kept by 
the several county officers as in New Castle County. 
Kent County has very little in the way of accounts. 
The comptroller keeps a sort of ledger in which he 
records the receipts of the county from its several 
sources of revenue, and the several classes of dis- 
bursements of the county. These receipt accounts 
and disbursement accounts are never closed, but an- 
nually they are simply abandoned and new ones 
opened. The treasurer keeps no accounts except his 
check stubs. He explained that he arranges with the 
county's depository bank that it shall pay on presenta- 
tion the warrants of the levy court signed by the 
comptroller, and that at the end of the month he draws 
one check upon the county funds to redeem such war- 
rants. The chief advantage of this practice is that it 
relieves the treasurer of the labor of writing up sev- 
eral hundred checks a month. Fee registers are kept 
in Kent County in substantially the same way as in the 
other counties. 

But not even the most perfect accounting procedure 
and records will have practical value unless supple- 
mented by adequate and intelligible reports. The 
standards of good financial reporting as set forth in 
report on state government in Delaware are : 
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General Balance Sheet. 

" This should be prepared monthly by the comp- 
troller and transmitted to the governor (in case of 
the county the levy court is the chief executive). It 
should be prepared from the general ledger and should 
show the current assets and liabilities and a compari- 
son with the preceding month or with the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. Whenever advis- 
able, the assets and liabilities should be supported by 
schedules, showing the details thereof." 

Monthly Statement of Operations. 

" This statement should be prepared by the comp- 
troller and transmitted to the governor (in case of 
the county to the levy court). Its purpose would be 
to show in comparative form both the revenues which 
had accrued to the state and the expenses which 
had been incurred by all state departments and organ- 
ization units during the month. By setting off the 
revenues against expenses, the monthly increase or 
decrease in operating surplus is arrived at. Of 
course the term ' operating surplus ' is not employed 
here in the sense in which it is used in business enter- 
prises, and cannot be so employed in governmental 
finance. The purpose of the statement of operations 
is to show the governor (or levy court) whether the 
actual revenues of the state (or county) are coming 
up to the expectations of the legislature expressed in 
the revenue laws. If he finds from this report that 
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revenues are falling far short of the amount antici- 
pated he may find it desirable to call in his department 
heads and take counsel as to how expenditures may 
be reduced. Otherwise he must go to the end of the 
fiscal year or the biennium knowing that the legisla- 
ture will have to meet a deficit owing to the failure of 
the revenues to meet the appropriations for the period. 

" The statement should show in detail for each kind 
of revenue and expense of each organization unit, 
the amount for the current month, for the previous 
month, the increase or decrease therein; the amount 
to date in current year, to date in the previous year 
and the increase or decrease therein. 

" It should be supported by schedules classified by 
objects of expenditures and, when deemed advisable 
by the governor (or levy court), it should also be sup- 
ported by reports of functional costs from depart- 
ments." 

Monthly Statement of Cash Receipts. 

" This statement should be prepared by the comp- 
troller and submitted to the governor (or levy court). 
The main purpose is to show in comparative form, 
from month to month, for the current and preceding 
years, the amounts which have been collected from 
each of the several kinds of revenue. It would be 
mainly statistical, but should be of considerable inter- 
est and value to the governor (or levy court) and 
serve as a report on the collecting efficiency of the 
treasurer." 
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Monthly Statement of Appropriations. 

" The purpose of this statement is to show the 
unexpended and the unencumbered balance of each 
appropriation. It should be submitted to the gov- 
ernor (or levy court) by the comptroller. 

" A statement for his organization unit should also 
be handed to each department head thereof. It should 
allow space for recording thereon the expenditures 
made during the coming month by the department 
head, so that he may keep informed currently as to 
the condition of his appropriations." 
Annual Report of the Comptroller. 

" This report should be printed and published pri- 
marily for the public. It should contain a statement 
for the year of the facts outlined in the statements 
previously discussed in this section of the report and 
all schedules referred to therein. 

" This report would give the public information 
respecting the finances of the state (or county) and 
would permit an intelligent review of the financial 
administration and the formulation of opinions that 
should be helpful in attaining efficient management of 
the finances." 

County financial reports in Delaware are of the 
most meagre character. In each county the comp- 
troller submits an annual report, which unfortunately 
has very little informative value because based on 
improper accounting. In Sussex the comptroller pre- 
pares a weekly cash balance which is helpful. 



CHAPTER IV 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
County Purchasing. 

How to safeguard the county in the purchase of 
supplies is, and has ever been, a most vexatious prob- 
lem in Delaware. All of the usual results of uncon- 
trolled purchasing may be observed. Firms selling 
to the county have exploited it with exorbitant prices, 
a few county officials have conspired with certain 
firms to their mutual profit, honest county officials 
have been thoughtlessly extravagant in the purchase 
and use of supplies, county supplies have been de- 
voted to the personal use of officials and employees, 
there has been no standardization of supplies — ex- 
periences like these have been as common in Delaware 
as in other states where government is irresponsibly 
organized. 

One of the best instances of what may result from 
a decentralized and uncontrolled system of purchasing 
supplies is a problem that the levy court of Kent 
County was wrestling with at the time of the visit of 
the investigators. Under a law since repealed, it had 
been permissible for levy court members to order ma- 
terials to be used on the roads within their districts, 
and it was also the law that railways should transport 
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materials for counties and other public corporations 
at reduced rates. A certain member of the levy court 
ordered a quantity of stone from a Pennsylvania firm 
in the name of the county. It was pretty conclusively 
shown that he ordered the stone for use in his private 
business, but used the name of the county in order to 
obtain the reduced freight rate. It also seemed clear 
that the member was honest and intended to reim- 
burse the county. But he died before he could do 
so. The Pennsylvania firm preferred a claim against 
the county for the stone, showing evidence of ship- 
ment and delivery. There was, however, no evidence 
that the stone had been received or used by any one 
authorized to act for the county and no evidence that 
it had ever gone on to the roads of the county. There- 
fore the comptroller refused to approve the claim, 
holding that the county had not received the stone and 
was not legally obliged to pay. On the other hand, 
it was urged in the levy court that whether or not the 
stone was actually received by the county, the levy 
court member was fully authorized to act for the 
county and, if he abused his authority, the county was 
bound morally to meet the obligation which he had 
incurred. 

Other examples of what may happen under the 
present loose system of purchasing came to the atten- 
tion of the investigators. One was a case in which a 
metropolitan firm through the agency of the official 
authorized to do the purchasing supplied the county 
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with many articles at prices higher than they were 
selling locally at retail. Another was the putting of 
county property to purely private uses without ren- 
dering any compensation therefor. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the problems, steps 
have been taken in all three counties to establish some 
sort of control over the purchase and use of supplies. 
Only Sussex County seems to have achieved anything 
approximating real central control. The law apply- 
ing to Sussex County apparently requires all pur- 
chases of supplies to be authorized by the levy court, 
and furthermore, it necessitates public bids and the 
letting of the contract to the lowest bidder in all cases 
where the cost is to exceed $500, with the single excep- 
tion of purchases for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of highways. Supplies employed for 
highway purposes are to be purchased by the levy 
court upon the recommendation of the county engi- 
neer. In carrying out the provisions of the law the 
levy court has evolved a voucher system, which, 
though somewhat crude, is fairly effective because of 
the genuine care exercised by the present members of 
the levy court. 

In New Castle County the levy court has made a 
commendable effort to control suppHes through the 
employment of a man to act as order clerk and book- 
keeper for the levy court. Any official purchasing 
supplies for the county goes to the order clerk and 
fills out an order sheet, which is then presented to the 
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levy court. If the levy court approve the order, the 
order sheet, properly signed, is returned to the order 
clerk who then issues the voucher. Upon presenta- 
tion of this voucher with the bill the levy court author- 
izes payment. It was understood that this procedure 
applies to all county purchases. If this be true, there 
is a measure of genuine control in spite of the fact 
that purchases are actually made by a very large 
number of different officials. At least there is cen- 
tralization of records of supply purchases, and this 
is a thing worth while. 

There has been no attempt to control the purchase 
of supplies in Kent County, except a small order 
blank prepared by the present comptroller which he 
insists must accompany the bill before he will approve 
it. While this must be commended as a manifestation 
of intent to conserve the interests of the county, can- 
dor compels us to state that it is actually of little value 
as a measure of protection. The very primitive char- 
acter of the device will be apparent when it is men- 
tioned that the comptroller does not even retain a 
carbon duplicate of the order blank by which to check 
the original when it comes in attached to the bill. He 
seems to think that his signature attached to the order 
blank is a sufficient guarantee that it cannot be altered 
to agree with the items of the bill. Furthermore, if 
the comptroller was not misunderstood, he does not 
extend this requirement to all county purchases, but 
principally to those for office supplies. 
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Several defects in methods of purchasing which are 
common in all of the counties may now be enumer- 
ated. In the first place, because of the scattering of 
authority to decide what purchases are necessary, 
when they are necessary and can be most advan- 
tageously made, the county loses the advantage of 
shopping in the most favorable market. Take the 
matter of office supplies, for example. Under the 
present system who decides what is needed in the 
several county offices, and upon what occasions it 
shall be purchased? Every office acts independently 
in the matter. The head of a certain office decides 
that supplies of a given quality and quantity are 
needed in his office. He complies with the require- 
ments of the levy court or comptroller, as the case 
may be, by filling out the order sheet. This done, he 
proceeds to a local merchant or anywhere that he 
pleases, presents his order sheet and procures his 
goods. In due time the bill is presented by the mer- 
chant with order sheet properly attached: it is per- 
fectly regular and is allowed. Every other officer 
does likewise. Assume that all of the transactions 
have been honest (and most of them are above sus- 
picion), still it cannot be denied that large sums might 
have been saved had there been some authority to 
require all county officers to submit a record of the 
supplies used during the preceding year, together with 
an estimate of the amounts needed for the ensuing 
year, and then go into the market and buy at one time 
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all of the articles needed in the county offices. Every 
one knows how much cheaper it is to buy in large 
quantities than in small lots, and every one knows 
how much better bargains can be driven by one in a 
position to buy in quantity and devoting all of his 
thought to the subject of advantageous buying. There 
is not a business firm in the country with purchases 
as great as those of any one of Delaware's counties, 
that has not centralized and specialized its buying 
under a single office or department. Yet county of- 
ficials refuse to believe this can be accomphshed in 
county government. 

In the second place, control over the quantity and 
quality of supplies purchased is inadequate. Each 
official is solely responsible for the quantity and qual- 
ity of supplies used in his office. If he is extravagant 
there is no check upon him. If he buys imprudently 
there is no remedy. And worst of all, there is no 
way of ascertaining whether he is honest, careful, 
and competent. The order sheet and voucher system 
used in both New Castle and Sussex Counties does 
not meet this condition because the approval of the 
order sheet is bound to be more or less perfunctory. 
The levy court has neither the authority nor the time 
to check up expediency of the various items of a large 
order sheet. 

Incidental to this lack of control is complete absence 
of standardization of supplies. In business organ- 
izations such standardization, as far as practicable, 
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is considered eminently desirable. There is no doubt 
that it would be worth while in county government if 
it were possible of attainment. 

A third weakness in the present system is that there 
is no control over the delivery of supplies. They may 
correspond to the order and they may not. If the 
official who orders them is zealous in the performance 
of his duty they probably will, but if he is slack, or 
indifferent, or corrupt they will not, and there is no 
way by which the levy court or the comptroller can 
check on him. No provision is made in either county 
for certification by the person receiving the goods that 
they were received in good condition and were in com- 
pliance with the order. 

The fourth fault of the present system of purchas- 
ing is that there is no control of or account rendered 
for supplies used. Every well-organized business has 
a supply department which is custodian of all supplies 
and which makes deliveries to other departments upon 
proper requisition. The practical difficulties in the 
way of such administration of supplies are not greater 
in county government than in private business and 
the benefits would be even greater, because the temp- 
tation to be wasteful is much stronger in public than 
in private business. 

Recommendations. 

Doubtless it has been observed that the plans sug- 
gested for the reorganization of county government 
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in Delaware have made provision for a central pur- 
chasing bureau. Such is the only correct way to 
handle the purchasing problem. A new and distinct 
office need not be created for this purpose, although 
there would be distinct advantages in doing so. But 
it would be possible, particularly in the less populous 
counties, to confide this duty to one of the existing 
offices, preferably one of the financial offices. What 
is indispensable is a complete centralization of the 
duty of purchasing supplies with a corresponding 
centralization of control over supplies in stock. Ex- 
perience with central purchasing in city government 
is such as to justify its extension to county govern- 
ment. 



Office Arrangement and Furniture. 

It is futile to say much under this title so long as 
the archaic organization of the county forbids the 
reduction of office organization to an efficient plan. 

By far the best system of public offices in the state 
of Delaware is in the city and county building at Wil- 
mington. The furniture is modern and the office ar- 
rangement is good. Especially to be commended is 
the construction of offices on the main floor so that 
future needs may be accommodated without expen- 
sive remodelling. Why it is usually deemed neces- 
sary to separate offices in county buildings with 
imposing walls of plaster and lath is more than the 
ordinary mind can comprehend. In the New Castle 
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County building there is also a commendable attempt ' 
to group conveniently those offices whose mutual 

transactions are numerous. 

The system of offices in Sussex County is mediocre. 
Most of the furniture is modern, but the office ar- 
rangement is wretched. In remodelling the old ' 
building very little thought seems to have been given 
to convenience and efficiency in the performance of 
county business. Not only has space been prodigally 
wasted and improperly distributed, but change is made 
exceedingly difficult by the massive partitions between 
the several offices. But even with these handicaps i 
something might be done to improve the present un- 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Of the offices in Kent County, the less said the bet- 
ter. Kent County is constructing a new building 
which it is hoped will be equipped with the most 
approved steel files, lockers and shelves for the pro- 
tection of the almost priceless records, documents, and 
papers which are so indifferently kept in the present 
building that their survival is almost a miracle. It is 
doubtful if the people of Kent County realize what 
irreparable damage is constantly threatened in the 
present structure. 

Office Management — Efficiency Methods. 

New Castle County is the most progressive and 
Kent County is the least progressive in the matter of 
modern labor-saving devices and methods, but there 
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is Still ample room for progress in all three counties. 
It is also noteworthy that in all three counties the 
offices whose duties are court and other legal work are 
decidedly less responsive to innovation than the purely 
business offices. In the former group should be in- 
cluded the prothonotary, the register in chancery and 
clerk of the orphans' court, the register of wills, the 
recorder of deeds, the sherifif, the coroner, and the 
clerk of the peace (so far as court work is concerned). 
The system prevailing in most of the county offices 
in Delaware takes one back to the eighteenth century. 
Methods of indexing, filing, recording, transcribing, 
docketing are as anachronistic as the quill pen and 
the sand box. The use of such time and labor saving 
appliances as the typewriter, the carbon copy process, 
the rubber stamp, and standardized documentary 
forms is very rare. Take for instance the recording 
of documents of title. The laborious, hazardous, and 
expensive system of copying in longhand is still used, 
although better, quicker, cheaper, and more accurate 
work can be done by modern methods. There are 
two improved systems which could be advantageously 
substituted for the present one. First, the instru- 
ments to be recorded could be standardized, printed 
with blank spaces left for the names of the parties, 
the description of the property, the consideration, and 
other variable language, and then bound up into vol- 
umes such as are used at present. To record an in- 
strument it would only be necessary to locate the 
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correct volume and page and fill in by hand or with 
book typewriter the blank spaces according to the 
tenor of the instrument at hand. The second method 
is the photographic process, which satisfies every re- 
quirement o£ good recording, but might be too expen- 
sive for use in the smaller counties. The worth of 
both of these methods has been proved by practice. 

In a similar way the indexing of land title records 
could be simplified and systematized. The present 
method is the old duplex plan (the Campbell system), 
consisting of two sets of books, each containing two 
volumes for each letter of the alphabet. One of these 
dual sets contains an index of mortgages (which em- 
braces a complete alphabetical series of volumes) and 
an index of mortgagees (which embraces the second 
alphabetical series of the set). The other set con- 
tains indices of grantors and grantees according to 
the same scheme. How infinitely simpler would be 
a card index system ! DifFerent colored cards might 
be used for the different parties to be indexed, and 
these cards could be cross-referenced and checked 
against one another much more easily than the entries 
in the ponderous volumes. To insure safety lock 
files could be used, or there could be a duplicate file 
in the vault and accessible only to bonded employees. 

Other offices lag almost as far behind the times as 
the recorder of deeds. Court dockets and records, 
for example, are almost invariably entered in long- 
hand. Certified copies and other transcripts are made 
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in the same way. Standard printed forms and mod- 
ern copying processes could be employed in the sim- 
plification of such work as well as in the recording 
deeds and mortgages. Likewise, improved systems 
of indexing and filing are needed in most of these 
offices. 



Time and Work Requirements. 

The opinion that a county official is elected so that 
the county may have the benefit of his services and 
that his salary should be compensation for services 
actually rendered, is not widely held in Delaware. 
Service is not a prerequisite of salary. As mentioned 
elsewhere in this report, no evidence of time spent and 
service rendered is required as a basis for salary 
payroll. In fact, the construction often placed upon 
the law in Delaware seems to be that salary is one of 
the perquisites of office to which the incumbent is 
entitled as of right, without rendering any service. 

The consequence is that many persons accept county 
offices with no intention of performing the duties at- 
tached thereto. It would be possible, and were it not 
for the danger of inviting invidious comparisons 
might be desirable, to name a number of county offi- 
cers in Delaware to whom county office is nothing 
more than a cash windfall. They render practically 
no service, give very little, if any time, and draw all 
or most of the compensation. There are several cases 
where the incumbent's official salary is, say, $1,500 
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or $1,800 a year. He does not care to forsake his 
farm or business for that sum so he employs a deputy 
at $6CKl or $800 a year, continues to devote himself 
to his private affairs, but pockets the balance of the 
salary. Time and again in inquiring for the head of 
an office replies like the following were encountered: 
" He only comes in when he is needed." " He comes 
to the office only when court meets." " We see him 
about once a month." " He is very busy and can't 
afford to come here much." 

Now it is contended that if the work of these offices 
can be performed satisfactorily by a cheap clerk, there 
is no need to pay more for it. Let the offices which 
are not of sufficient importance to demand the whole 
time of a capable man be consolidated with others and 
the duties assigned to a clerk. What is the use of 
the trouble and expense of election to fill a position 
which will be filled in name only? And why pay two 
people for the work of one? Furthermore, why 
should the county pay a man for services not ren- 
dered? Why should it pay deputies for him or per- 
mit him to pay deputies to do work which he was 
elected to do? 

The Problem of Personnel. 

The problem of getting and retaining in office or in 
public employment properly qualified incumbents is 
especially perplexing in Delaware. Exclusive of 
common laborers there are not more than 500 persons 
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(the actual number varies) employed in public service 
(state, county, and municipal) in Delaware. But 
this number is distributed among the state, the three 
counties, and the municipalities, and no one of those 
political entities has enough employees to warrant 
maintaining a competitive civil service system. In- 
deed, when the number of necessarily exempt positions 
is considered, it is a question whether there would be 
enough public employees falling in the competitive 
class to justify the expense of a state civil service sys- 
tem, like that of Massachusetts, applicable to all cities 
and counties. Nevertheless, a civil service system of 
this character seems to offer the only solution of Dela- 
ware's problem. 

There would be great opposition in Delaware to the 
merit system of civil service in any form, and it is to 
be feared that a plan which would vest in a state con- 
trolled civil service board the authority to establish 
the standards and prescribe the examinations for 
county and municipal positions would particularly 
offend. Nevertheless, the fight should be made, for 
present conditions are intolerable. Not training, ex- 
perience, and competence, but campaigning ability and 
political " pull " are the major qualifications for public 
service positions in Delaware to-day. The truth of 
this is conceded by public officials and by enlightened 
citizens, who are the most relentless critics of their 
own institutions. 

In county government the results are especially un- 
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happy, and of course, could not be corrected by the 
merit system so long as a large number of elective 
positions remain. The only hope lies in a reconstruc- 
tion of county government along short ballot lines, as 
recommended above, succeeded by a merit system of 
the kind here suggested. 



CHAPTER V 

ALMSHOUSES, JAILS, AND WORKHOUSE 

In the report on state government in Delaware the 
necessity for central control and supervision of state 
institutions and agencies caring for dependents, de- 
fectives, and delinquents, and also the advisability of 
a larger degree of central control over local institu- 
tions of the same character were fully discussed. It 
was pointed out that uniformly high standards will 
very seldom be maintained in local almshouses and 
hospitals without at least the stimulus of central in- 
spection and often not without central coercion. The 
arguments there presented need not be repeated; they 
are supported with almost unanswerable force by the 
facts regarding the administration of county welfare 
institutions in Delaware, which this chapter is de- 
signed to bring out. These facts and their signifi- 
cance as to local administrative organization and 
methods are, therefore, the subject-matter of the pres- 
ent chapter. 



I. New Castle County Almshouse 
Physical Plant. 

Little criticism can be made of the physical plant. It 
comprises a main building, housing approximately 200 
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inmates, a detention hospital which provides accommo- 
dations for about sixteen patients, and a few out- 
buildings for various purposes. The farm is small, 
but all available land is under cultivation and is pro- 
ductive. Buildings and grounds are in excellent con- 
dition and well cared for. Housing accommodations 
are, in general, satisfactory and there is evidence that 
efifort is made to keep the premises in a clean and 
sanitary condition. 

Care and Records of Inmates. 

As regards the care of inmates, however, the insti- 
tution leaves much to be desired. The almshouse is 
under the supervision of a superintendent elected by 
the trustees of the poor and responsible to that body. 
Applicants for almshouse care are received without 
adequate record of the reasons for their dependency 
and the necessity of almshouse care; inmates are still 
supported in the idleness which has been the curse and 
disgrace of almshouse administration for many years; 
they are fed according to the same meagre and routine 
dietary of their predecessors for the past century; 
and they live and die without any more record of their 
almshouse Hfe than the initial incomplete record of 
their admission and the perfunctory record of diag- 
nosis of illness and discharge by death or otherwise. 
In short, there is not a single record available at the 
almshouse to show in full the reasons for the 
admission of an inmate and his circumstances on ad- 
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mission, his employment and the result of such employ- 
ment, his history of illness and medical and surgical 
treatment, or other information necessary to deter- 
mine accurately the efficiency of the institution. In an 
institution housing- 200 or more inmates, some of 
whom are capable of self-support and others requiring 
efficient medical care and treatment, the importance of 
such records is evident. 

Applicants are received by the superintendent on 
the order of a member of the board of trustees. When 
admitted, a record is made in the almshouse register 
of the date of admission, name of inmate, name of 
trustee upon whose order received, age of inmate, 
nativity, date of discharge, departure or death. Un- 
less the patient is ill this is the only record maintained. 
If ill, he is placed in the hospital department, where the 
date of his admission, his name, age, sex, color, reli- 
gion, occupation, address, friends' or relatives' names, 
diagnosis, result of treatment and date of discharge 
are entered in another register. But why he required 
almshouse care, what his physical condition was on 
admission, whether or not he was able to work and 
what kind of work he was able to do, the exact nature 
of his illness, what was done for him by medical or 
surgical treatment, what his conduct was while in the 
institution, and the circumstances of his death and 
discharge are matters for conjecture only. 
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Employment and Discipline of Inmates. 

One of the fundamental principles of good alms- 
house administration is that no person able to work 
shall be idle, and yet idleness is the rule rather than 
the exception jn the almshouse. The only way in 
which ability to work can be determined is by a com- 
plete and thorough medical examination on admission. 
The physician should decide as to the inmate's physical 
ability and the kind of work he is fitted to do, and the 
inmate should then be employed so far as possible in 
some form of useful work. The ingenuity of the 
superintendent may be taxed to provide work for all 
able to work, but work should be provided. Once the 
almshouse becomes known as a place where able- 
bodied dependents are required to work, the number 
of inmates will probably be decreased. 

The payroll of the institution is low chiefly because 
many of the employees are inmates who receive small 
wages varying from $2 to $15 a month. Two of the 
cooks, the dairyman, the laundryman, the carpenter, 
the hostler, several of the so-called " assistant-nurses " 
and the night fireman are inmates. No criticism is 
made of this procedure, except that in employments 
requiring considerable physical effort it is proper to 
inquire why inmates so able to work could not be 
employed outside and on their own responsibihty. 
Records of the physical and mental status of inmates 
would certainly be helpful here. 

It is apparent from the statement of the superin- 
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tendent that considerable latitude is allowed inmates in 
making visits to Wilmington. The superintendent 
stated that he had taken up his quarters in the end of 
the building towards the railway station in order that 
he could watch for those returning from visits to the 
city and check up the " drunks." If this sort of thing 
is necessary, then either the whole scheme of county 
aid should be revised or there should be such records 
of inmates' conduct as will permit the trustees to 
adopt the necessary disciplinary procedure. 

Medical Care and Treatment. 

Medical care and treatment are provided by two 
visiting physicians who act also as coroners' physi- 
cians. A visit to the hospital department, however, 
indicates that the medical care provided is of a very 
perfunctory nature. Although perhaps one-half of the 
inmates require daily medical and nursing care, there 
is not a single trained nurse in the employ of the insti- 
tution. One male attendant and one domestic nurse 
are employed, and several so-called " assistant nurses " 
who are inmates and are paid from $2 to $5 a month. 
The condition of many of the sick in this institution is 
pitiable in the extreme and no records are available to 
show what has been done for them. 

The dietary of inmates is meagre and monotonous. 
They are given meat in the form of a stew once a day, 
bread and coffee, syrup and occasional vegetables in 
season. Efficient almshouse administration requires a 
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scientifically prepared dietary which will not only be 
nourishing and helpful in building up the health of 
inmates, but so arranged as not to become monotonous. 
The remarkable results obtained in certain alms- 
houses, notably the Relief Home in San Francisco, 
through a scientifically prepared diet warrant the 
adoption of similar procedure elsewhere. The report 
of the trustees for 1917-18 shows that subsistence for 
inmates costs only 26 cents per diem per inmate. 
This is an extremely low cost in these days of high 
food prices and indicates to some degree the policy 
of the institution in feeding inmates. 

Segregation of Inmates. 

Another serious criticism of the institution is that 
there is no segregation of inmates according to age, 
mentality, habits or conduct. Among the adult male 
negroes, for example, were found a number of small 
children, unattended, unprotected and uninstructed. 
The lack of adequate facilities in Delaware for the 
care of dependent children is conceded, but to permit 
these children to roam at will among the sick and 
among the sometimes vicious, immoral male adults, 
is decidedly wrong. 

The Almshouse and Politics. 

The method of almshouse administration by a board 
of trustees located in the various hundreds of the 
county and the admission of inmates on the sole 
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authorization of the members of the board permits 
a looseness of administrative control which is certain 
to result in inefficiency. This system permits the fill- 
ing up of the almshouse without due regard for the 
protection of county funds. There is some evidence 
for the conclusion that the almshouse is regarded as 
a political asset and is used for the payment of polit- 
ical pledges. The experience of the investigator on 
a visit to the almshouse is illuminating on this point 
On his arrival at the almshouse he found the corridor 
crowded with about thirty or more male visitors. 
Inquiry disclosed the fact that the day being the 
monthly meeting day for trustees, they and their 
friends, contractors with the trustees and municipal 
and county officials, had come to the almshouse for 
the monthly almshouse dinner which is provided at 
the expense of the county. One of the visitors in- 
formed the investigator that this particular meeting 
was of especial interest because election was impend- 
ing and it was important that "things." presumably 
contracts, be " fixed up." A dinner was served as is 
usual at these monthly meetings which, on the basis 
of present food prices, must have cost the county 
about $100, and after the dinner cigars were passed 
around to all. The superintendent stated that for- 
merly champagne was served at these entertainments, 
but this has been discontinued. As this feature of 
almshouse entertainment is a monthly affair, the 
yearly cost, if it could be discovered, would probably 
be found to be in the neighborhood of $1,000. 
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be required in all possible cases. Segregation of in- 
mates according to age, physical and mental states and 
habits should be insisted upon, and the use of the 
almshouse as an asylum for children should be dis- 
continued immediately. There is every possibility at 
this institution of making it a model of almshouse 
administration, provided well-recognized principles of 
institutional management are followed. 

It is not apparent from the reports of trustees of the 
poor that its administration of the almshouse has been 
extravagant in the use of funds on the basis of present 
methods of administration, except perhaps in giving 
monthly entertainment to visitors and contractors, but 
economy of expenditures without adequate service is 
in fact extravagant. For the money now spent in the 
operation of the almshouse, it is believed far more 
service should be given the community. The total 
expenditure of the trustees for the year ending June 
30, 1918, was $59,219.59, of which $7,674.34 was for 
outside relief, and $51,545.25 for almshouse service. 
A total of $1,845.01 was returned to the levy court by 
the trustees, of which $714.00 was received from pay- 
ing inmates (pensioners, etc., who pay for mainte- 
nance up to $12 a month), and $1,131.01 from the 
sale of farm products. Any reduction in the cost of 
operating this institution depends largely upon the 
reduction of the number of inmates and this in turn 
is dependent upon thorough and complete investiga- 
tion in all cases where admission to the almshouse is 
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Recommendations. 

Efficient almshouse administration does not require 
the interposition of the board of trustees between the 
superintendent and the levy court. Given a compe- 
tent superintendent, selected because of training and 
experience in institutional management, his respon- 
sibilities should be directly to the levy court. Such 
an almshouse superintendent should act also as county 
superintendent of the poor and all responsibility for 
poor relief should be vested in him. An advisory 
council made up of representatives from the various 
hundreds should assist him in determining- the validity 
of claims for poor relief. 

One of the first things to be done at the almshouse 
is to provide a more adequate nursing service for sick 
patients. If possible, also a medical interne should be 
employed to act under the supervision of the visiting 
physician. A record system should also be developed 
with an individual record card or history of each 
patient. Thorough physical and mental examination 
of all patients should be made on their admission and 
all facts as to their condition entered upon the record. 
Subsequent records should be made of medical care 
and treatment, habits, conduct, employment, manner 
and circumstances of discharge, etc. A dietitian 
should also be engaged to supervise the purchase and 
preparation of food so as to provide a suitable as well 
as economical dietary. Employment of a nature 
suited to physical and mental ability of inmates should 
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be required in all possible cases. Segregation of in- 
mates according to age, physical and mental states and 
habits should be insisted upon, and the use of the 
almshouse as an asylum for children should be dis- 
continued immediately. There is every possibility at 
this institution of making it a model of almshouse 
administration, provided well-recognized principles o£ 
institutional management are followed. 

It is not apparent from the reports of trustees of the 
poor that its administration of the almshouse has been 
extravagant in the use of funds on the basis of present 
methods of administration, except perhaps in giving 
monthly entertainment to visitors and contractors, but 
economy of expenditures without adequate service is 
in fact extravagant. For the money now spent in the 
operation of the almshouse, it is believed far more 
service should be given the community. The total 
expenditure of the trustees for the year ending June 
30, 1918, was $59,219.59, of which $7,674.34 was for 
outside relief, and $51,545.25 for almshouse service. 
A total of $1,845.01 was returned to the levy court by 
the trustees, of which $714.00 was received from pay- 
ing inmates (pensioners, etc., who pay for mainte- 
nance itp to $12 a month), and $1,131.01 from the 
sale of farm products. Any reduction in the cost of 
operating this institution depends largely upon the 
reduction of the number of inmates and this in turn 
is dependent upon thorough and complete investiga- 
tion in all cases where admission to the almshouse is 
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sought. It would be an economy for the county to 
employ a trained investigator to cooperate with the 
members of the proposed advisory board in the vari- 
ous hundreds and to make inquiry into all cases 
requiring poor relief. When recommendation for 
admission to the almshouse is made by a member of 
the advisory board the report of this investigator on 
the case should be provided for review by the super- 
intendent of the almshouse. The superintendent 
should, however, be the court of last resort as regards 
admissions to the almshouse if the proposed plan of 
creating the office of county superintendent of the 
poor is adopted. 

II. Kent County Almshouse 
Physical Plant. 

The Kent County Almshouse is located on an ex- 
cellent farm of about 300 acres near Wyoming. The 
plant comprises a well-constructed brick building for 
about thirty white inmates, a very dilapidated old 
brick building housing about sixteen colored inmates, 
the superintendent's cottage, an old brick building 
formerly used for inmates, but now used as a store- 
house, two tenant cottages for the farmers, and minor 
out-buildings. 

As regards the physical plant, the chief criticism to 
be made is of the quarters for colored people. This 
old building needs complete renovation if its use is to 
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be continued. Rooms are dark and badly ventilated 
and provide, in fact, little more than a shelter. It is 
heated by stoves and in cold weather failure of ade- 
quate open-air ventilation, which colored inmates will 
not permit, must make conditions extremely unpleas- 
ant as well as unhealthful. The superintendent has 
apparently made an effort to make the best of a bad 
bargain by keeping the premises as clean as possible, 
but at best this building is a very poor place to house 
the colored inmates. There is a great deal of wasted 
space in this building owing to the fact that there are 
on the ground floor several cells formerly used for 
insane inmates, but now used only for storage of old 
bedding, furniture, and junk of all kinds. It is sug- 
gested that the overcrowding and promiscuity of the 
sexes in this building be relieved by tearing down these 
old cells and providing more room for inmates. 

The quarters for white inmates are very satisfac- 
tory, and although the visit of the investigator was 
unexpected the building was found scrupulously clean 
and orderly. Rooms are well lighted, well ventilated, 
and quite well furnished. In fact, the care of white 
inmates is to be highly commended. 



Records of Inmates. 

As in New Castle County, however, the records of 
inmates are very unsatisfactory. A large register is 
kept which shows merely the essential facts as to 
name, age, sex, color, former residence, and occupa- 
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tion, nativity, etc. No information is grven as to the 
physical and mental condition o£ the inmate on admis- 
sion, his subsequent illnesses, habits, conduct, etc. 
The same recommendations relative to the keeping of 
more adequate records of inmates apply here as in the 
New Castle County Almshouse. 

Medical Care of Inmates. 

Medical service is provided by a visiting physician 
who comes once a week and oftener, if necessary. 
This is perhaps sufficient for the purpose, since the 
matron and her assistant have apparently a broad 
human sympathy as well as aptitude in practical 
nursing. 

At the time of the investigator's visit, two children 
suffering from an apparent physical defect said to 
be due to disease of the nervous system were living 
in the almshouse. Although the matron was endeav- 
oring to provide motherly care of these children, she 
deplored the necessity of keeping them because of 
their contact with the sick and mentally deteriorating 
adults. There was also one insane woman who was 
living in a private room with her husband. None of 
these persons should have been in the almshouse under 
any circumstances, and immediate steps should be 
taken to provide for them elsewhere. 

The limited number of inmates in this institution 
makes the problem of dietary a relatively easy one 
and inmates receive a varied, and, on the whole, sat- 
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isfactory diet. The large amount of farm produce 
raised, makes it possible to provide them with a 
sufficient amount of fresh fruits and vegetables in 

season. 



Employment of Inmates. 

All male inmates whom the superintendent con- 
siders able to work are employed on the farm or in 
housework and the report of the trustees shows that 
women inmates have been employed in making dresses, 
aprons, towels, etc., for domestic use. The number 
of apparently able-bodied is, however, very small and 
there is relatively less apparent idleness than at the 
New Castle County Almshouse. 

The institution is largely self-supporting. Out of 
a total expenditure for almshouse and farm operation 
of $13,161.91, $6,017.83 was received from the sale 
of farm products, chiefly corn and wheat. The esti- 
mated total value of all products of the farm was 
$15,699.82, those products not sold being used for 
inmates or kept in storage. This farm should be 
absolutely self-supporting and, in fact, could be so 
administered as to return a revenue to the county. 

Recommendations. i 

On the whole, the administration of this institution 
is to be commended. Much is being done well under 
somewhat adverse conditions. Proper alterations and 
repairs to the quarters for colored people so that there 
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will be less intermingling of the sexes and more 
healthful living conditions, the removal from the 
almshouse of children and the one insane woman, and 
the establishment of more satisfactory records of the 
care and treatment of inmates will do much to in- 
crease the efficiency of the institution. Finally, the 
policy of making this institution absolutely self-sup- 
porting should be adopted. This can be accomplished 
with very slight addition to the present working force. 

III. Sussex County Almshouse 
Physical Plant. 

The almshouse plant comprises a collection of un- 
sightly buildings on a farm of about 316 acres, two 
miles from Georgetown and on the DuPont Highway. 
The DuPont Highway runs past the rear of the alms- 
house property and the commonly used entrance is a 
roadway in very bad condition running for about an 
eighth of a mile between rows of dilapidated stable 
and out-buildings. The first impression received by 
the visitor is, therefore, a very bad one. 

These out-buildings, of which there are about a 
dozen, are in all stages of disrepair, some being about 
to crumble into decay, others in but little better con- 
dition. Farm machinery and equipment is stored in 
these old buildings, exposed to rain and weather, and 
as a result most of the farm machinery is badly 
rusted. 
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The main buildings of the plant comprise the super- 
intendent's residence, a two-story cook house and 
dining room the second story of which is unoccupied, 
a two-story building used as living quarters for white 
and colored men and colored women, and another two- 
story building used as living quarters for white 
women. In addition, there is a two-story building 
formerly used for insane patients and as an infirmary, 
but now unused except for storage of vegetables. 

There is evidence throughout the living quarters of 
patients that little attention is given to the comfort 
and care of inmates and that cleanliness is ignored. 
The living quarters of inmates are unclean and beds 
and bedding are filthy beyond description. Flies are 
in abundance throughout, and apparently no attempt 
is made to exclude them. 

Care and Registration of Inmates. 

There is no proper segregation of inmates — white 
from colored — and the sick and mentally defective 
from the well and mentally sound. At the time of the 
visit, white and colored women mingled freely with 
white and colored men, and there were obviously sev- 
eral mentally defective inmates whose segregation 
from others should have at least been attempted. One 
blind, mentally defective boy was found groveling on a 
filthy floor, his only attendants being old and mentally 
feeble women. 

Medical care is provided by a physician who visits 
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the institution once a week. No criticism is made of 
his service, but at least one inmate requires more ade- 
quate medical and nursing care — an aged bed-ridden 
woman, both of whose eyes have been destroyed and 
are now merely ulcerating cavities. Her sole attend- 
ant at the time of visit was a mentally defective in- 
mate. 

Effort was made to find the register of inmates, but 
it could not be found. At the time of the investigator's 
visit the superintendent and matron had gone to 
Georgetown to a circus and had left an aged woman 
relative in charge of the institution. 
Inmate Welfare vs. Financial Profit. 

There is apparent throughout this institution a com- 
plete lack of responsibility on the part of the superin- 
tendent for the care of inmates. Apparently they 
come and go as they choose, mingle freely throughout 
the building without restraint, and idleness is the rule 
rather than the exception. The institution has evi- 
dently been conducted by the trustees as a revenue- 
producing enterprise rather than as an institution for 
the care of dependents. Farm operations have been 
productive and profitable according to the report of 
the trustees of the poor. It is quite proper and desir- 
able that an institution of this kind shall be self-sup- 
porting, but when it is self-supporting at the expense 
of the comfort and welfare of inmates it deserves no 
commendation certainly. The first consideration 
should be the welfare of patients. 
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The report of the trustees for the year ending 
March 31, 1918, shows an excellent financial condi- 
tion, total receipts amounting to $10,911.06 and dis- 
bursement $6,653.74, leaving a credit balance of 
$4,257.32. Of the receipts $2,679.66 was derived 
from the sale of farm products. The board of trus- 
tees calls attention to the unsanitary, improper con- 
ditions at the farm, but seems loathe to take any of 
the necessary steps to correct it. 



Recommendations. 

The needed improvements to buildings will, of 
course, involve considerable expense, but much can be 
done for a very small outlay. The first and most 
important thing needed is a superintendent who knows 
something about institutional management and the 
care of inmates. There should be also a competent 
matron who can see that the same principles of clean- 
hness and order are applied in the institution as would 
be applied in a private home. 

Once a competent superintendent and matron are 
secured, attention should be given to providing better 
accommodations for the sick and for more complete 
segregation of the sexes. The building formerly used 
as an insane pavilion could be easily remodelled and 
used for inmates, and the second floor of the cook 
house could also be utilized. 

The need for proper toilet and bathing facilities as 
well as more adequate fire protection should be empha- 
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sized. Repair of buildings and better care of farm 
machinery and equipment are necessary. But above 
all, it is urged that immediate steps be taken to make 
the institution a decent place for the aged and infirm 
people. If this can be done and the institution still 
made self-supporting, well and good, but if farm 
profits must be sacrificed to the welfare of patients the 
levy court is justified in demanding such sacrifice. 

IV. Sussex County Jail and Workhouse 
Physical Plant. 

The county jail is a two-story brick building, the 
front part of which is occupied as residence of sherifF 
and the rear as the jail. At the rear of the building 
there is a small prison yard enclosed with high walls 
— about sixty feet square — this being used as an 
exercise yard. 

In the rear part of the building, which is used for 
prisoners, there is one room about twenty feet square 
used as a cell. At the time of visit this was occupied 
by three male prisoners, two of whom were colored. 
On the second floor, in the rear, were two separate 
steel cages for prisoners, there being two cells in each 
cage and the cells of each cage freely communicating 
by a short corridor in front. Each cell is equipped 
with two bunks. At the time of visit only one cage 
was occupied, there being two white and two colored 
prisoners confined in this cage, but allowed to mingle 
freely through the corridor of the cage. 
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In the rear on the second floor, and reached by a 
separate outside stairway, there is a small room about 
8 X 12 feet in size, which is used for women. The 
cell was not occupied at the time of visit and was 
undergoing repairs. The outside stairway was very 
steep, unprotected by handrails, and very dilapidated. 
The sheriff stated that it was intended to put this 
stairway in proper condition. 

The general appearance of the jail is quite satis- 
factory. Walls and floors are clean and frequently 
whitewashed. There was no evidence of vermin. 
The chief criticism to be made is the lack of proper 
toilet facilities. Provision should also be made for 
the employment of prisoners so that they should be 
kept busy instead of left in their cells in idleness. 

V. Kent County Jail and Workhouse 

Physical Plant. 

The jail, which is in the rear of the sheriff's resi- 
dence, comprises a single large room with two tiers 
of ten cells each, the second tier being reached by a 
stairway from the ground floor. The cells are large 
and provided with adequate toilet facilities, but at the 
time of visit the cells were extremely dirty and dis- 
ordered. Three cells on the second tier have been 
enclosed in a wire cage so that female prisoners may 
be segregated. This cage has been broken, however, 
so that segregation of women is actually impossible. 
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Promiscuous Mingling of Prisoners. 

At the time of visit there were eleven prisoners in 
the jail, three of whom were colored women. The 
women were mingling freely with the men in the cor- 
ridor and as there was no one on duty to observe what 
happened, immoral acts on the part of prisoners were 
possible. One of the prisoners was a young colored 
girl about fourteen years of age, who had been found. 
wandering about near the railroad station. She 
mingled freely with the men who were roaming about 
the corridor and when the investigator entered was 
engaged in conversation with one of the male pris- 
oners. 

Recommendations. 

The lack of supervision over prisoners, the promis- 
- cuous relations of the sexes, and the filthy condition 
of cells, merits the prompt consideration of those 
responsible for the conduct of the jail. The wife of 
the sheriff, who assumes responsibility for the jail in 
the absence of the sheriff, should not be required to 
enter the jail under any circumstances. The deputy 
sheriff, who apparently has little to do, stated that he 
had nothing to do with the conduct of the jail, and so 
never entered it. 

VI. New Castle County Jail and Workhouse 
Physical Plant. 

This institution, which is supported chiefly by New 
Castle County, is both a county jail and a state prison. 
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Prisoners are received from Kent and Sussex Coun- 
ties, and are paid for by those counties at forty cents 
per diem for each prisoner. The institution, which 
is under the direct supervision of a warden appointed 
by the board of trustees, is in many respects an 
excellent one. Throughout the institution there is a 
cleanliness and order which are very commendable. 
The cell capacity is 350, but as the number of prison- 
ers is somewhat higher than this usually, it is neces- 
sary at times to put two in a single cell, a most unde- 
sirable procedure. 

The cells, which are arranged in tiers, are of steel 
and all were clean and in good order at the time of 
visit. Each cell is provided with a flush toilet and a 
bunk. There is a ventilator above each toilet through 
which foul air is drawn by means of exhaust fans, 
and so far as could be observed, the ventilators operate 
satisfactorily and prevent any nuisance arising from 
toilets- The corridors and floors of the cells are con- 
crete and are washed down frequently by the prison- 
ers. There were no evidences of vermin. 



Prison Farm. 

In addition to the workhouse farm, which com- 
prises 150 acres, the board of trustees has recently 
purchased a farm of 326 acres, which is about three 
miles from the jail. This farm is a very considerable 
asset to the county and is now being developed by the 
board of trustees. A model dairy has already been 
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established and stock with blooded Guernsey cattle. 
The milk from this dairy is shipped to Philadelphia. 
Adjacent to the dairy barn a fine concrete milk house 
fitted with all of the most improved facilities for the 
cleanly handling of milk has been built. A bunk house 
of concrete for prisoners employed on the farm has 
been built also on the property near the dairy. The 
bunk house provides accommodations for about forty 
trusties, and is provided with sleeping quarters, dining 
and recreation room, kitchen, storerooms, etc. It is 
in every respect a model structure. 

Discipline of Prisoners. 

The discipline of the prison is entirely In the hands 
of the warden. The rules are few, but enforced rigidly. 
The warden, who has had considerable experience in 
prison administration, believes that all authority for 
discipline and prison conduct should be in the hands o£ 
the warden, and the trustees have not fostered any self- 
government plan for prisoners. The fact that many 
of these prisoners are under short-term sentences o£ 
a few days or months, makes any self-government plan 
well-nigh impossible, and it is still a mooted question 
whether or not such plan is under any circumstances 
superior to .government by a strong, fair-minded 
warden. 

The time allowed for this survey did not permit a 
careful analysis of disciplinary measures, but some 
comment is justified. Punishment for infraction of 
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rules sometimes consists in the handcuffing of the pris- 
oner to the bars of the cage about the cells. It has 
been charged that this is a particularly cruel punish- 
ment, but as a matter of fact, it is not, for the hand- 
cuffs are placed about the level of the prisoner's breast. 
Another form of punishment is confinement in a bare 
cell on bread and water diet. The warden states that 
this rarely lasts for more than forty-eight hours, be- 
cause the men express contriteness before that time. 
Prisoners are, of course, deprived of social privileges 
for minor infractions of rules, but the penalties in- 
flicted are not oppressive. Corporal punishment is not 
inflicted except as ordered by the court, and then the 
whipping-post, for which Delaware is notorious, is 
called into play. The warden states that it is rare that 
any prisoner whipped is badly injured. Enough has 
been said and written about the whipping-post to make 
further comment unnecessary. 
Indeterminate Sentence Advised. 

Sentences are of fixed duration, except that there is 
some reduction for good behavior, namely, five days 
a month in the first year, seven days in the second 
year, nine days in the third year, and ten days in the 
fourth and subsequent years. There is no parole sys- 
tem. The excellence of the plan of indeterminate 
sentences combined with judicious use of the parole 
system has been so clearly demonstrated in this 
country that the general assembly should not delay 
enacting legislation establishing it in Delaware. 
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Employment of Prisoners. 

Prisoners are employed on the farm, in kitchens, 
storerooms and other service departments where 
skilled workers are not required. Short-term men are 
utilized in these services as far as possible — a few men, 
fifteen to twenty, were employed on construction with 
the Wilmington Gas Company. Long-term men are 
employed on pants-making in a large room equipped 
with power sewing-machines. Approximately 250 
men were employed on this work at the time of visit. 
There were also thirty to thirty-five men employed on 
construction work on the Lincoln Highway. 

The pants-making contract, which utilizes the ser- 
vices of about 250 men, merits consideration. This 
is a very profitable contract and it was chiefly from the 
profits of this contract that the new farm of 326 acres 
was purchased and developed at a cost of over $65,000. 
The actual cost of conducting the institution is invari- 
ably higher than the amount received from the various 
counties for the maintenance of prisoners and it is 
through this contract also, which amounted to over 
$42,000 in 1917, that the deficit is made up. 

Under the law bonuses are paid to prisoners for 
efficient work. These bonuses go to the families 
of prisoners or are disposed of as they wish under 
proper restrictions and any balance remaining is 
handed over to them on their discharge. On pants 
contract work men receive 55 cents per dozen pairs 
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over a certain task handicap. On outside work a fiat 
rate of 50 cents per day is allowed. 

The fact that this pants-making business has proved 
so profitable and has resulted in the acquirement by 
the institution of an excellent farm, helped in paying" 
off its bonded indebtedness, provided a source of in- 
come for prisoners and given the institution a com- 
fortable bank balance ($24,029.58 in 1917) tends to 
disarm criticism. But from the standpoint of the 
prisoner's welfare, employment of this kind leaves 
much to be desired. Men learn pants-making, it is 
true, but few become tailors on leaving the institution. 
The vocational training value of such employment is 
therefore negligible. Furthermore, under this system 
of employment men are deprived of an opportunity 
to acquire and maintain physical health and strength. 
The work is monotonous and confining, and is com- 
parable to the sweat-shop work of the large cities. 
From the standpoint of public policy, as well as the 
welfare of prisoners, this system should be made the 
subject of special inquiry in any reorganization of 
prison administration which may be undertaken. The 
one commendable feature of the work is that it is 
profitable to the institution. 

Prisoners Might Be Employed on Roads. 

Road construction work, which is excellent work for 
prisoners, has not been developed extensively although 
the trustees favor such employment and the county 
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engineer has cooperated with the trustees in employ- 
ing a few men in making repairs to county roads. The 
county engineer finds the work of prisoners satis- 
factory and economical, but the general sentiment of 
county officials is against such work. If, as recom- 
mended, the New Castle County Workhouse is placed 
under state control as the state prison, a system of 
convict employment on road work throughout the 
state could be developed. 

Medical Care and Treatment. 

Medical care and treatment is in general very satis- 
factory. The prison physician attends the institution 
daily and examines new prisoners, entering the facts 
as to their physical and mental status on a card record. 
Treatment is given as required. Prisoners suffering 
with communicable disease are isolated, a special ward 
properly equipped being provided for tuberculosis 
prisoners, both male and female. All prisoners re- 
porting sick are examined daily by the physician and 
furnished the necessary medicine or other treatment. 

Records of Prisoners. 

The general records of prisoners are well devised 
and well kept; Each prisoner has a card on which is 
entered all the facts as to admission and the necessary 
identification data. The card includes also the term 
of his sentence, former convictions, conduct record, 
and space for special memoranda. 
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Financial Condition. 

The institution is in excellent financial condition. 
There is approximately $120,000 due on the bonded 
indebtedness of the institution, bonds maturing in 
1925 and 1930. No sinking fund is provided, but pay- 
ments are made yearly by the trustees from the profits 
of the institution. In 1917 receipts of the institution 
from all sources were $134,285.26. This, plus the 
bank balance at the end of 1916, gave a total of 
$165,129.87. Disbursements for maintenance, re- 
deeming bonds, live-stock, farm improvements, etc. 
amounted to $141,100.29, leaving a credit balance at 
the end of 1917 of $24,029.58. 

On the whole, this institution should be highly 
commended, not only as regards business manage- 
ment, but also as regards the management and treat- 
ment of prisoners. 



CHAPTER VI 

COUNTY HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

What part should the county play in the develop- 
ment and administration of the public highways of the 
state ? The answer to the foregoing question involves 
two distinct inquiries ; namely, what is the present role 
of the county in highway matters? and, what princi- 
ples should decide the relation of the county to the 
state in such matters? The first inquiry requires a 
description of the powers, organization, and activities 
of county highway administration as now constituted 
in Delaware, and the second calls for a consideration 
of the fundamentals of the state highway problem. 

I. Administration of County Roads — Sussex 

County 

The administration of public roads in Sussex 
County is under the jurisdiction of the levy court 
which appoints a county engineer for a term of four 
years. The county engineer is responsible for plan- 
ning and directing all work on county roads and 
bridges. The organization of the county engineer's 
office includes the position of assistant engineer, 
which was unfilled at the time the inspection of the 
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office was made and a clerk also is concerned with 
carrying on miscellaneous work. 

In addition, the county engineer appoints each year 
not more than two supervisors from each of the ten 
representative districts into which the county is di- 
vided. At the time the inspection was made there 
were sixteen of these positions filled. The supervisors 
are responsible for carrying out under the direction of 
the county engineer all maintenance and improvement 
work on roads and bridges within the county. They 
are paid a per diem wage and are authorized to employ 
such assistants and to hire such teams as are required 
in the prosecution of the work. 

County Road Equipment. 

Required equipment for road work is purchased by 
the county and its cost assessed against the represent- 
ative districts in which it is used. This equipment is 
distributed at various points within the county accord- 
ing to the demand for its use. The provisions made 
for storing it during periods of non-use are fairly 
adequate. There is, however, practically no control 
over its repair and maintenance. 

Planning and Control over Work. 

Road improvement work in Sussex County is classi- 
fied by statute as follows: 

1. General repair and maintenance of roads and 
bridges. 

2. Special or permanent improvement of roads. 
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Work included under class one is paid for out 
of funds made available to each representative district 
from taxes levied within the district. These funds 
must be spent within the district in which they are col- 
lected. Work included under class two is paid for out 
of funds provided by special appropriations, tax levy 
or bond issues. 

At the time the inquiry on which this report is based 
was made the road work within the county included 
only routine repair and maintenance. 

It is the duty of the county engineer to prepare each 
year for submission to the levy court estimates of 
work required under each of the above classes. In 
respect to work included under class two, this includes 
the preparation of detailed plans and specifications for 
improvements of a permanent character in order that 
such work may be done by contract if desired. 

This procedure is not being followed at present nor 
does it appear to have been followed in the past except 
during 1917. That year the then county engineer 
carried on a considerable amount of survey work and 
made preliminary plans for a system of county roads. 
Since that time no further action has been taken to 
continue the work started or to initiate work of a simi- 
lar character. In other words, with the exception 
noted, road work in Sussex County has been carried 
on without any well-defined plan. 

Furthermore, while the county engineer is vested 
by law with responsibility for the direction of all road 
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work within the county, yet his actual control over the 
work is far more nominal than real. This is due in 
part to the lack of any reliable or complete records in 
the county engineer's office relative to the roads and 
bridges under his jurisdiction, and in part to the lack 
of any adequate system of assigning or reporting on 
work. The only reports received in the county engi- 
neer's office from the supervisors are daily reports 
giving data in respect to time of men and means em- 
ployed and meagre information concerning the char- 
acter of work done and its location. Hence, the 
control of work in the field by the county engineer de- 
pends in large measure on his familiarity with and 
personal direction of St. 

II. Administration of County Roads — Kent 

COUNTV 

The administration of county roads in Kent County 
is under the jurisdiction of the levy court of that 
county. The law provides for the appointment by the 
levy court of a county road engineer who is respon- 
sible for supervising all work incidental to the repair 
and improvement of roads and bridges within the 
county, and who reports directly to that body. At 
the time the inquiry on which this report is based was 
made, the position of county road engineer was not 
filled. Hence, the entire responsibility for directing 
road work in the various administrative districts of 
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of their cost and to keep that body advised concerning 
progress and cost of improvements authorized by it. 

There is also established, the position of New Castle 
County state highway commissioner, appointed by the 
governor for a term of four years at a salary of 
$1,000. According to the provisions of the act the 
duties of this position are in part to " investigate and 
consider the best and most practical methods of con- 
struction and maintenance of highways and . . . pre- 
pare suitable maps and plans which shall be dearly- 
drawn from the various routes he recommends." 

It will thus be seen that the two positions noted, 
both of which are established by law, show a distinct 
overlapping in respect both to jurisdiction and duties. 
It is true that provision is made for both positions to 
be held by a single incumbent and that policy is in 
force at present, but the conditions that require such 
an arrangement are obviously illogical and should not 
be allowed to continue. 

Scope of Work of County Road Engineer. 

The work carried on under the direction of the 
county road engineer may be classified as follows : 

General repair and maintenance of county roads 
and bridges. 

Maintenance and resurfacing of macadam roads. 

Construction of so-called permanent roads. 
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General Road Work. 

The general repair and maintenance of county dirt 
roads and bridges is carried on by road supervisors 
under the direction of the county road engineer. The 
road supervisors are appointed by the levy court for a 
period of one year, the law providing that one super- 
visor shall be appointed in each hundred of New 
Castle County. At the time the study on which this 
report is based was made there were ten supervisors 
engaged on this class of work. 

While the law provides that the work of the road 
supervisors shall be carried on under the direction of 
the county road engineer, the latter official has practi- 
cally no control over the work aside from occasional 
personal contact with it. The only reports submitted 
by the road supervisors are weekly time reports which 
serve as a basis for preparing the payrolls. Further- 
more, there are no records in the office of the county 
road engineer giving information in respect to the cost 
of maintaining the various county roads and bridges. 

Care of Macadam Roads. 

There are approximately two hundred miles of 
waterbound macadam roads with an oil surface-coat 
in New Castle County. The maintenance of these 
roads is carried on in part by five floating repair gangs 
under road supervisors and in part by contract. 
There is no routine maintenance of the macadam 
roads. The contract work is limited to periodic re- 
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surfacing, about ninety miles of road being under 
contract during the present year 1918. There are no 
detailed records kept of the cost of maintaining mac- 
adam roads, and hence there are no reliable cost data 
on that phase of the work. 

The practice of maintaining roads by contract is a 
questionable one, and in the case of New Castle 
County the entire procedure both in the matter of 
awarding the contract and the control exercised over 
its enforcement is open to serious criticism. As the 
general subject of road maintenance is considered 
elsewhere in this report in its relation to the broad 
question of state policy as affecting the administration 
of roads, no further comment will be made concerning 
it at this point. 

Permanent Road Construction. 

In connection with the permanent improvement of 
roads in New Castle County, the county road engineer 
is required to prepare estimates together with detailed 
plans and specifications for the proposed work for 
submission to the levy court. Upon approval by that 
body the contract is duly advertised, bids are opened 
in public, and the contract is awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder. The entire procedure followed in 
the matter of advertising and awarding contracts is 
somewhat loose and not in accordance with the best 
modern practice. This criticism applies particularly 
to the form of contract and specifications. For ex- 
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ample, the present requirements as to bidding are 
not sufficiently definite to insure receiving comparable 
estimates of an equitable awarding of the contract 
and tends to open the field to irresponsible contractors. 
Furthermore, the specifications employed for other 
than work on the Lincoln Highway require revision 
in many particulars in order to make them conform 
with established good practice. 

Forms of contracts and contract procedure together 
with requirements for construction materials on road 
work are so well standardized to-day, that no com- 
munity need operate under loosely drawn or obsolete 
instruments of this character. 

Scope of Construction Work. 

Work involving the permanent improvement of 
county roads under way at the time the study of the 
county road engineer's department was made included 
the construction of approximately five and three-quar- 
ters miles of Warrenite pavement at a contract price of 
$230,017. It is also stated that approximately five 
miles additional permanent construction of various 
types has been authorized at an estimated cost of 
$220,000. Funds for this work were provided from a 
bond issue of $500,000 authorized during 1917. Pro- 
vision was made by an act of the state legislature, 
chapter 102, laws of Delaware, 1917, that the execu- 
tion of this work including plans, specifications, con- 
tracts, and performance of contracts shall be subject 
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to the joint approval of the levy court of New Castle 
County, the New Castle County highway commis- 
sioner, and the chief engineer of the state highway de- 
partment, the latter acting as consulting engineer. 
Under a requirement of the law, the county road 
engineer appoints supervisors on a per diem basis for 
the section of work included under each contract. 
These supervisors are in general charge of the section 
of work to which they are detailed, under the super- 
vision of the county road engineer. They are vir- 
tually inspectors. They are required to submit daily 
reports on a prescribed form giving certain significant 
information in respect to progress of work, materials 
used, etc., in addition to a time record. No cost data 
on construction work are prepared in the county road 
engineer's office. A copy of the daily progress report 
is sent to the chief engineer of the state highway 
department. The latter official exercises a measure 
of control over this work by means of periodic inspec- 
tions, conference with the county road engineer, and 
in some cases by the assignment of inspectors from 
the state highway department. However, his author- 
ity is limited, its effectiveness being largely dependent 
upon the willingness of the county road engineer to 
cooperate with him. Present conditions in this respect 
are satisfactory. 
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IV. The Road Problem in Delaware 
That an adequate state highway system suitably 
improved and maintained is an economic necessity re- 
quires no proof in these days. And probably the main 
principles involved in the development and adminis- 
tration of such a system of roads are also above 
controversy. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. The improvement of roads in accordance with 

a well-defined plan and program so con- 
ceived as to secure a properly coordinated 
and articulated system. 

2. Centralization of responsibility for the con- 

struction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges accompanied by the institution of 
adequate methods of administrative control 
over such work. 

3. Effective regulation of and control over the 

use of highways by the public. 

4. The provision of funds sufficient for the im- 

provement and maintenance of all roads. 
There are approximately 4,000 miles of public roads 
in Delaware under either state or county administra- 
tion. Of this aggregate mileage all but about 270 
miles, 7 per cent of the total, are unimproved dirt 
roads under county administration. Of the improved 
roads thirty-six miles only are under state adminis- 
tration and these, plus seven miles in New Castle 
County, compose the total mileage constructed on a 
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permanent foundation of concrete or other material. 
The remainder of the improved roads (10 miles in 
Sussex County, 20 miles in Kent County, and 200 
miles in New Castle County) are of waterbound or 
gravel macadam, slag, and shell construction. 

These roads (they do not constitute a system) have 
not been laid out and improved according to a compre- 
hensive plan. There has been no exhaustive study of 
the problem of community needs as a whole in the mat- 
ter of road improvement. On the contrary, road work 
has been authorized and funds have been made avail- 
able and have been distributed in accordance with the 
views of the members of the three levy courts; and 
the result has been that there has been much ill-advised 
expenditure on unimportant roads while principal 
arterial thoroughfares have been allowed to deterio- 
rate through lack of funds to keep them in good state. 
Road improvement, according to an all-embracing 
plan for the whole state, would practically cure these 
unfortunate conditions and would prevent their re- 
currence. After careful study of the economic and 
engineering problems involved, the main arteries of 
traffic would be designated and their improvement and 
maintenance would take precedence. Then the later- 
als would be classified for such treatment as might be 
necessary to correlate them with the principal lines. 

In the matter of the repair and maintenance of 
existing roads, similar circumstances have militated 
against systematic upkeep; and the certain conse- 
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quence is that many of the most important county 
roads are always in a serious state of disrepair and in 
some seasons practically impassable. Parsimony can- 
not be cited as a cause of this condition, nor for the 
neglect to improve arterial roads mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Figures gathered from official 
records in each county show that during the past three 
years the expenditures for road purposes have totaled 
$225,450 for Kent County, $297,500 for Sussex 
County, and $814,100' for New Castle County, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $1,337,050 for the entire state. 
The disparity between the results achieved by these 
outlays and the results which, in the judgment of 
competent highway engineers, they should have pro- 
duced is in itself a sufficient indictment of the present 
system of highway administration in Delaware, 

The main obstacle in the way of carrying out a com- 
prehensive policy of road development is the large 
powers enjoyed by the levy courts. It has been 
pointed out that the planning of road improvement 
and the subsequent prosecution of the work involves 
the study of economic and engineering problems re- 
quiring judgments based upon broad knowledge and 
experience; and when discretion of this character is 
delegated to several independent and coordinate bod- 
ies composed of rural politicians of small training and 
only local experience the consequences are invariably 

■ This figure does not include an expenditure of about $454,000 from 
a bond issue of $500,000 authorized in 1917. 
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disastrous. Responsibility for planning and execut- 
ing state highway policy must be centered in a non- 
political body of state-wide authority and assisted by 
a staff of experts; and the county authorities should 
be restricted to a subordinate sphere. Many authori- 
ties on highway administration advocate a plan of 
division of powers between state and counties, which 
it is thought could be readily applied in Delaware. 
All of the highways of the state would be classified 
into three categories: the primary system, which 
would embrace the principal arterial thoroughfares; 
the secondary system, which would include the most 
important feeders of the primary system; and the ter- 
tiary system, which would comprise the less important 
laterals. The primary and secondary systems would 
contain about 20 per cent of the road mileage of the 
state and would be composed of improved roads built 
and maintained under the direction and supervision 
of the state highway department, while the tertiary 
system would consist of dirt roads and would be under 
the jurisdiction of the counties. 

To effectuate the policy recommended above would 
require a thorough overhauling of the existing law 
on the subject of roads and bridges and possibly would 
necessitate the formulation of a new highway code, 
which is sorely needed. Present financial arrange- 
ments would need to be radically revised. It is not 
the purpose of this report to lay down a plan for 
financing road construction, because there are in 
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existence several adequate treatises on that subject. 
It may not be amiss, however, to call attention to 
some of the difficulties which will surely crop up if 
the attempt is made to readjust the relations of county 
and state along the lines previously discussed. The 
apportionment of expenses between the state and the 
counties will obviously be a serious problem. The 
counties will feel that the state should assume a 
larger proportion of the burden, if not the entire 
burden, of permanent improvements. No recom- 
mendation is made in regard to this matter but at- 
tention is directed to plans which prevail in other 
states. In Massachusetts 75 per cent of the cost of 
improving state highways is borne by the state and 25 
per cent by the county in which the section of improved 
road is located; in Illinois the state pays 50 per cent 
and the county 50 per cent ; in New York the construc- 
tion cost of state highways is borne entirely by the 
state. Precedent for similar arrangements is found in 
the very limited state aid for road improvements now 
granted in Delaware. The amount is $10,000 a year 
to each county except New Castle County, which 
benefits by the fifty-fifty arrangement of chapter 55, 
section 29 of the Revised Code as amended. If the 
three-system plan outlined in the preceding para- 
graph should be adopted, it is suggested that the pri- 
mary system should be entirely financed by the state ; 
that the secondary system be built by the state, but 
that the counties should pay part of the cost of con- 
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struction and all of the cost of maintenance ; that the 
tertiary system should be entirely financed by the 
counties. 

V. Necessary Changes in County Organization 
In order to carry out these recommendations the 
functions of county road engineer would have to be 
considerably modified. No change in method of 
appointment is suggested unless the counties should 
adopt the manager system outHned above. But it is 
urged that the tenure of the engineer be made more 
secure, that the qualifications be increased, that the 
compensation be made commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the work and that the position be entirely 
removed from politics. Since the duties of the office 
would be confined to maintenance work, it is suggested 
that the title be changed to coimty road engineer of 
maintenance. 

Control over Road Maintenance in Counties. 

The county road engineer of maintenance should 
have full authority to direct and supervise all work 
on the county roads. The type of organization em- 
ployed in this work, standards of maintenance, and in 
general work methods, control, procedure and equip- 
ment should conform to requirements established by 
the state highway department. While such super- 
vision should be carried on on the basis of non-inter- 
ference with county road administration, yet in the 
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event that the counties fail to meet requirements 
established by the state highway department in the 
matter of road maintenance that department should 
have the power to take over temporarily the work of 
road maintenance, make the necessary repairs to the 
roads and exact payment from the county for ex- 
penditures made for that purpose. Suitable methods 
of reporting- on maintenance work should be es- 
tablished and a general supervisory control exercised 
over it by the state highway department through its 
engineer of maintenance. This policy is particularly 
important in order to secure uniformity in work 
methods and effect control over the use of road 
equipment. 

Road Maintenance Forces. 

The character of the organization required for road 
maintenance will vary considerably according to local 
conditions and no specific recommendations are made 
concerning them. There is ample precedent in the 
experience of other states in this matter and the 
establishment of suitable working forces should be 
left to the direction of the county engineer in charge 
of maintenance. 

It is desired, however, to emphasize the importance 
of discontinuing the present system of appointing 
road supervisors for a period of one year. The effec- 
tiveness of any road maintenance organization de- 
pends largely on the experience and skill of the indi- 
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vidual worker on the roads. Hence, it is desirable 
to secure continuity of employment in order that com- 
petent men may be attracted to the work and their 
services retained. 

In Delaware, road maintenance, whether the roads 
are improved or unimproved, constitutes essentially 
an all-the-year-round task. This necessitates the 
employment of a maintenance force throughout the 
year. While the size of such a force would obviously 
vary according to season, reaching its maximum in 
the spring and summer, necessitating the employment 
of a considerable force on a temporary basis, it is 
extremely desirable that there should be employed on 
a permanent basis a force adequate to meet the min- 
imum requirements of road maintenance. 

Remedial Action Required. 

The recommendations made in the previous dis- 
cussion involve a considerable extension in the scope 
of authority of the state highway department and 
restriction in the present powers of the respective 
county governments in so far as road administration 
is concerned. Their enforcement requires both cor- 
rective legislation and a reorganization of forces con- 
cerned with road work in the counties and the state 
highway department. 





CHAPTER VII 

THE UNIFICATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
IN WILMINGTON 

Too Much Government in Wilmington. 

The area occupied by the city of Wilmington is 
covered by an elaborate blanket of local government 
agencies. Exercising jurisdiction within this small 
territory are four municipal corporations,' fifteen 
practically independent city boards/ and three equally 
independent county boards,' to say nothing of the 
courts and the many disconnected agencies of the state 
government performing local duties in Wilmington. 

" The County of New Castle, The Trustees of the Poor of New 
Castle County, The Board of Public Education in Wilmington, and 
The Mayor and Council of Wilmington. 

«The Board of Police Commissioners, The Board of Park Com- 
missioners, The Board of Water Commissioners, The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Street and Sewer Department, The Board of Health, 
The Board of Port Wardens, The Board of Harbor Commissioners. 
The Board of Public Utility Commissioners, The Board of Assessment, 
The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, the Public Building Com- 
mission, The Board of Elections for Wilmington, The Board of Exam- 
iners for Journeymen Plumbers, The Board of Retirement of the 
Teachers' Pension Fund, and the Board of Trustees of the Police 
Pension Fund. 

" The Trustees of The New Castle County Workhouse, The Board 
of Assessment of New Castle County, and The New Castle County 
School Commission. 
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How Present Condition Grew Up. 

This plurality of public agencies within such a lim- 
ited urban district is not the result of design. It was 
not brought into being as the working out of an or- 
derly plan to procure the execution of the functions 
of local government with the maximum of economy 
and with a minimum of friction, duplication and 
inefficiency. On the contrary, it is the consequence 
of two centuries of neglect. In some sections of the 
country the traveler may see ancient orchards where 
the pruning knife has not been applied for many 
years and where in consequence the trees have become 
hideous and sterile masses of matted branches and 
dead limbs. In precisely the same way a sparing use 
of the pruning knife has resulted in the present cha- 
otic elaboration of local government in Wilmington. 

Evolution of New Castle County. 

The County of New Castle, the first in order of 
time of these many local government agencies, is an 
outgrowth of the very earliest settlements in what is 
now the state of Delaware. Although the county 
assumed its present boundaries in 1673, the origins 
of its government antedate that time, going back to 
the courts held in the forts established by the Swedes 
and Dutch along the Delaware River. Later the 
work of government was transferred to the civil 
authorities and magistrates, this transition occurring 
between the years 1655 and 1678. When the Eng- 





lish established their dominion over the shores of the 
Delaware they supplanted the Swedish and Dutch 
institutions of government with institutions of Eng- 
lish pattern, and so the government of the County 
of New Castle came to consist of the magistrates 
(acting in varied capacities), the high sheriff, and 
the coroner. From time to time new offices were 
established, but curiously enough it was not thought 
necessary to make them distinct and independent 
entities. Thus, for many years it was customary for 
the prothonotary also to be recorder of deeds, register 
of wills, clerk of the court of chancery, of the orphans' 
court, and clerk of the peace. If the duties became 
too burdensome for a single individual, they were 
delegated to deputies responsible to the prothonotary. 
In an earlier chapter it was pointed out that this is an 
object lesson in centralization and control which Del- 
awareans of to-day would do well to remember. As 
time went on, of course, the centrifugal ideals of suc- 
ceeding generations became too strong to be resisted 
and all of these offices were made independent except 
register in chancery and clerk of the orphans' court 
which even yet are united under one incumbent. 

The levy court was established in 1736, consisting 
of the magistrates, the assessors, and the grand jury- 
men of the county in annual convocation, to attend to 
the financial work of the county. It was not until 
1793 that the levy court was placed on its present 
basis — a body of commissioners elected by the people 
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of the county and holding no other official position 
under the county. Likewise, the poor administration 
of the county was put on its present independent basis 
by legislation in 1791. And so the growth has con- 
tinued. New or enlarged work for government has 
called forth additional disconnected and insulated 
agencies of government until the structure of the 
County of New Castle to-day is like a futurist concep- 
tion of beauty. 

Evolution of City of Wilmington. 

The City (formerly Borough) of Wilmington, 
which was incorporated in 1739, has developed in 
very much the same way as the County of New Castle, 
except that the disintegration of government has been 
far more complete and calamitous. Moreover, per- 
sonal and partisan controversies have had more to do 
with the peculiar developments in Wilmington than 
has been the case with the county government. 

As originally chartered, the Borough of Wilming- 
ton was a unified local government concerned prima- 
rily with the preservation of order and the adminis- 
tration of justice in an area that had become some- 
what more densely populated than other parts of the 
county, thus performing a service which at that time 
the county was not capable of doing. Civic problems 
were practically non-existent. The smallness of the 
borough and the simple civilization of that age made 
it possible to leave entirely to private enterprise water 
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supply, fire protection, street lighting and paving, 
sewage, sanitation, transportation, education, recrea- 
tion, and all like problems which nowadays distress 
municipal governments. 

Things continued in this way for a century or so. 
Indeed, so little complicated had been the problems of 
city government that in 1832 when a new charter was 
granted, there was not thought to be any necessity for 
creating administrative agencies in addition to those 
existing under the old borough charter as modified 
in 1809. The chief burgess became the mayor, but 
his relation to the council and the government was 
practically unchanged. He continued until 1850 to 
be elected by the council and his only independent 
function was to act as a committing magistrate. Like- 
wise, the assessor, the high constable, the clerk, and 
the clerk of the market were perpetuated in their 
colonial status. Such other administrative work as 
there may have been was left to be performed by the 
council acting through its several committees, just as 
had been done in colonial times. 

As has been stated, these simple arrangements 
seemingly gave satisfaction for a century or more, 
and there is reason to suppose that they might have 
continued adequate for an indefinite time had not 
American civilization and consequently the problems 
of American cities undergone a momentous transfor- 
mation in the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 
Scholars term this remarkable phenomenon the " In- 



dustrial Revolution," because the great inventions and 
industrial changes of the period doomed people for- 
ever after to abandon their primitive and rural sys- 
tem of production and distribution, and congregate in 
ever mounting numbers in great centers of manufac- 
turing and transportation. 

The complications which ensue when huge aggre- 
gations of people are obliged to dwell in close con- 
tiguity are a commonplace of our own time, but to 
our fathers and grandfathers they were novel and 
baffling. Even had they known how to face such 
problems, the highly individualistic philosophy with 
which their minds were saturated, would probably 
have precluded any radical extension of the func- 
tions of government and likewise the fabrication of 
competent administrative machinery. The result was 
that the council and its committees were obliged to 
assume the multiplying and perplexing problems of 
administration, which from their very nature over- 
taxed the limited administrative capacity of that 
essentially deliberative body. And the predicament 
which followed was one which is the common after- 
math of vesting large executive responsibilities in a 
deliberative assembly. Management of the affairs 
of the city fell into the hands of more or less obscure 
committees, dominated perhaps by one or two force- 
ful partisans, moving surreptitiously and sometimes 
corruptly motived- Administration stagnated while 
politics flourished. 
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Nearly every large city in the country passed 
through just such a period of civic ineptitude and 
depravity, and in many cases, as was true in Wilming- 
ton, the condition of affairs was aggravated by the 
intermeddling of the state legislature. As a conse- 
quence there came eventually a great upheaval in city 
government, which had two practical results : ( 1 ) the 
breakdown of counciliar government, and (2) the re- 
striction of the powers of the state legislature to inter- 
fere in municipal affairs. Only the first of these 
results obtained in Wilmington. Probably because 
it is the only city in the state and has always been 
rent with internal dissensions it could never arouse 
the public conscience to the evils of legislative inter- 
vention. 

The assault upon the prerogatives of the city coun- 
cil was not a concerted movement to undermine this 
body and redistribute its powers, but rather a guerilla 
campaign extending over a considerable period in 
which the objectives won were nearly always the 
prizes of factional or partisan victory. The first 
skirmish was centered about the office of mayor. In 
1850 the mayor was made independent of the council 
and was given enlarged powers. Still the mayor was 
not made the responsible chief of an administrative 
hierarchy. He was g^ven some administrative 
authority, particularly in police matters, but he was 
set up as primarily a counterweight of the council. 
The council still controlled the bulk of the adminis- 
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tration, while the mayor was armed with the veto 
power and a limited power of appointment. 

The next episode was a series of raids upon the 
prerogatives of the council in which one function of 
government after another was taken from the council 
and transferred to boards and commissions largely 
independent of the council and in some cases even 
independent of the city entirely. The Board of Edu- 
cation was established in 1852; next came the law of 
1877 removing the construction of the Cool Spring 
Reservoir from the control of the council, which was 
followed in 1883 by the act creating the present Board 
of Water Commissioners. In 1883 also culminated 
a controversy over the question of parks, which had 
been smouldering since 1868, and the upshot was an 
appeal to the General Assembly followed by the es- 
tablishment of the present Board of Park Commis- 
sioners. In the same year the Board of Port War- 
dens was created. In 1887 the Board of Directors 
of the Street and Sewer Department was established, 
and this was followed in 1893 by the Board of Police 
Commissioners, in 1915 by the Board of Assessment, 
and in 1917 by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Harbor Commissioners. 



The Resulting Conditions Described. 

Not a great amount of space need be used in de- 
scribing the kind of government which has followed 
these successive partitionings and dispersings of pub- 
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lie administration in Wilmington and in New Castle 
County. The chart on the following page reveals 
strikingly and yet without exaggeration precisely 
what has happened. Chaos is the simplest term to 
apply to it, and so faulty and indefensible is it that 
there is hardly to be found a person in Wilmington 
who will champion it. To expect it to function with 
precision, efficiency, and economy is like expecting a 
person afflicted with locomotor ataxia to walk steadily 
and swiftly. 

Excessive Cost of Present System. 

No thoughtful taxpayer objects to being taxed to 
pay the reasonable cost of valuable services rendered 
by the government, but he very rightly protests 
against double payments and against excessive over- 
head cost of rendering services. Government as at 
present constituted in the city of Wilmington actually 
compels the taxpayer to submit to both double pay- 
ment and excessive cost, under the guise of furnishing 
him a great variety of services. When a salesman 
beguiles a person into purchasing articles with which 
he is already adequately supplied, no real service is 
rendered but an unwarranted extravagance is perpe- 
trated. So when politicians erect or perpetuate ad- 
ministrative machinery which performs services 
which could easily be performed without such ma- 
chinery, they are guilty of extravagance. In this 
sense there is no doubt that New Castle County is a 
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great extravagance for the city of Wilmington, be- 
cause it duplicates services which could readily be 
discharged by the government of the city. In the 
same way it may be insisted that most of the inde- 
pendent boards and commissions are extravagances 
because they perform duties which under properly 
coordinated organization could be discharged with a 
few departments and a limited personnel. Let us 
illustrate. 

Property in the city of Wilmington is taxed for the 
support of both city and county governments, and 
there are two assessing and two collecting agencies, 
namely, the board of assessment of New Castle 
County, the board of assessment of the city of Wil- 
mington, the receiver of taxes of New Castle County, 
and the tax office of the city of Wilmington. The 
two boards of assessment value all Wilmington city 
property and the two tax offices collect taxes on the 
same property, for city and county purposes respec- 
tively. The annual cost of the city board of assess- 
ment is about $7,800, that of the county board about 
$17,500; the annual cost of the city tax office is about 
$14,800, that of the county tax office about $9,500. 
Now it must be perfectly obvious that one assessment 
board and one collecting office could easily do all the 
work. The reasons for the existing duplication are 
historical and pohtical, and if it could be eliminated 
about one-half of the present cost of assessing and 
collecting taxes could be saved. 
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Both city and county possess agencies for the main- 
tenance of law and order and the execution of court 
processes. They do not entirely duplicate one an- 
other, but their work is such that virtually all of it 
could be performed by a single agency without addi- 
tional expense. Examination of such records and 
documents as were available disclosed the fact that 
a preponderant proportion (as much as 80 per cent 
in many cases examined) of the work of the offices of 
sheriff and coroner is Wilmington work, which with 
slight adjustment can be taken over by the Wilming- 
ton police department at a saving of some $8,000 a 
year to the taxpayers of Wilmington. 

Many other duplications of the same sort exist with 
similar possibilities of reduction of cost by intelligent 
consolidation and reassignment of duties, because it 
is always to be remembered that the work of New 
Castle County is predominantly Wilmington work, 
which in reality means that the County of New Castle 
is more a city than a rural government. In every 
case where a test was made, it was found that the 
amount of Wilmington work was over 70 per cent of 
the total, and such tests were made in every office 
where there were data on which they could be based. 
The reader will perceive, by a glance at the chart, 
what the actual extent of duplication is and will 
realize that great economies are possible by eliminat- 
ing this duplication. 
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Duplication Impairs Efficiency. 

That efEciency cannot prevail where disorder 
reigns, will not be disputed. Between county and 
city there is not only lack of cooperation, but often 
rivalry and jealousy. Conflicts of jurisdiction are 
not infrequent, and grievances and old scores, one 
against the other, are numerous. Other chapters of 
this report have recited in great detail the conditions 
which have been found and therefore only a few 
illustrations will be brought in here. The two tax 
offices do not collaborate at all; the two assessment 
boards have not cooperated, but the county board has 
thus far accepted the valuation of the city board as 
obtained through the city tax office ; the police depart- 
ment, the coroner's office, the sheriff's office, and the 
trustees of the workhouse are mutually discreet and 
aloof; the municipal court collects and remits fees, 
fines and penalties to the city treasury, but the cost 
of transporting and boarding prisoners in the work- 
house is borne by the county. There is no proper 
correlation between the street work of the city and 
the road and bridge work of the county. In fact, 
the control of all bridges in the city of Wilmington 
is under New Castle County, while the streets and 
approaches to those bridges are under the city. 

Within the city administration there are similar 
illogical and unworkable relationships. The board 
of education and the park board are not cooperating 
as they should be in solving the recreation problem. 
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There is utter absence of proper cooperation between 
the street and sewer department and the water de- 
partment in the matter of use of hydrants and tearing 
and replacing pavements. The street department con- 
structs, opens and repairs and the water department 
independently opens and replaces pavements. The 
police department, the eyes of the city, does not effec- 
tively collaborate with the other branches of the city 
government in inspecting and reporting conditions 
and transmitting complaints. 

The Remedy Stated. 

What is the remedy? It may be summarized in a 
word. First, rural New Castle County and the city 
of Wilmington must be divorced; second, a consol- 
idated city and county government should be set up 
in Wilmington to discharge the functions now per- 
formed in Wilmington by both city and county ; third, 
the consolidated government should be simplified and 
organized on a plan entirely different from that now 
prevailing in either the city or the county. 

The application of this remedy will be quite as 
drastic as a major operation to cure an organic disease, 
and it will raise so many perplexing questions that it 
seems wise to devote the remainder of this chapter 
to a discussion of its feasibility. 

How Other Cities Have Met the Same Problem. 

There are three notable instances where cities have 
solved the problem of duplicating local government 
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agencies by applying drastic remedies similar to those 
suggested in this chapter, namely, in the cities of San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and Denver. In each of these 
cities somewhat differing methods were used to ob- 
tain substantially the same results. In San Francisco 
the city's boundaries coincided with those of the 
county of the same name. In making readjustments, 
it was necessary therefore only to consolidate over- 
lapping and duplicating agencies of local government. 
In St. Louis the city was separated from the county 
and a new government performing both city and 
county functions was created, but not until after the 
city had extended its limits far into the former county. 
In Denver the city also extended its limits, and follow- 
ing this a new county was formed to include both the 
city and the annexed territory, and then the new 
county was consolidated with that of the city. 

The original and detached governments of the city 
and the county of San Francisco were established in 
1850. Six years later, as a result of the corruption 
and extravagance in both, a movement was inaugu- 
rated to consolidate the two, and this culminated in the 
passage by the legislature in 1856 of an act entitled: 

" An act to Repeal the Several Charters of the City of San 
Francisco and to Establish the Boundaries of the City and 
County of San Francisco and to Consolidate the Government 
Thereof." 

This act provided for the organic union of the two 
former governments and partially eliminated the con- 
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siderable duplication of offices and duties which had 
formerly prevailed. To be specific: the consolida- 
tion act of 1856 abolished and revested elsewhere the 
functions of the following officers : 

City Officers County Officers 

City recorder County attorney 

City marshal County surveyor 

City assessors County treasurer 

Common council County board of supervisors 

Subsequent charter enactments for the city and 
county of San Francisco have not carried the process 
of unification much beyond what was attained under 
the act of 1856. Therefore it must be candidly ad- 
mitted that aside from certain pecuniary economies, 
the success of the consolidation is not beyond ques- 
tion. As to pecuniary benefits of unification, there 
has never been any doubt that great savings have re- 
sulted. Probably the most extravagant laudation of 
the economy of the new system is to be found in Hit- 
tel's "History of San Francisco" at page 263, where 
it is said that : 

"The new admin istrarion was a marvel of economy. The 
expenses of the city and county were $2,646.0CX) in 1855, and in 
1857 they were only $353,000. Much of this saving was due 
to the consolidation act adopted by the legislature in April, 
1856, but a large part of it to the new officials." 

The unification of local government In St. Louis was 
made possible by the adoption of the state constitution 
in 1875, containing an article authorizing the city of 
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St. Louis to extend its boundaries to embrace certain 
areas at that time outside of the boundaries, and 
also other convenient and contiguous territory, and to 
frame a charter for the government of the city thus 
enlarged. The city took advantage of this opportunity 
to free itself from the burdens of county government, 
and drew up a scheme of separation from the county, 
and a city charter which was adopted April 22, 1876 
and became effective sixty days later. Since that time 
there have been many charter changes in the city of St. 
Louis, but they have all adhered to the principle of 
unified local government. The original separation 
plans provided for the elimination of duplication in 
official functions and duties by abolishing certain 
offices and readjusting the duties of others. These ar- 
rangements have been perpetuated throughout all sub- 
sequent charter changes. The principal points at 
which duplication was eliminated were recording of 
deeds, collection of taxes, police work, surveying, and 
in the judicial offices. The superiority of this unified 
local government plan has never been questioned in 
St. Louis. 

In Denver, the plans for unification of local govern- 
ment began in 1891, and complete victory was not 
achieved until 1916. The first success in the campaign 
in the plan for unification was achieved in 1902 by the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment declaring 
the city of Denver and a portion of the county of 
Arapahoe to be consolidated into a single body politic 
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and corporate by the name of the City and County of 
Denver. The opposition contested the validity of this 
amendment and a long- period of litigation followed. 
In 1904 and 1905, the attempt to eliminate the unnec- 
essary county offices and transfer their functions to 
city officers was defeated in the Supreme Court of the 
State in a very poorly reasoned case. In 1911, the 
court reversed this case, and the pruning was allowed 
to proceed within limits prescribed by the court. In 
1912, the Colorado Home Rule Amendment was 
amended in a way to check the freedom of the courts 
in construing it, and this was followed in 1913 by the 
adoption of a new charter in Denver. This charter 
put the commission form of government into opera- 
tion in the city and county of Denver, but this new 
form of government did not prove satisfactory to the 
voters, and on May 9, 1916, the so-called Speer 
Amendment was offered and accepted by the city and 
county, creating a mayor and council plan. The adop- 
tion of the Speer Amendment also marked the conclu- 
sion of the effort to consolidate completely the city and 
county. In spite of the checkered history of the unifi- 
cation movement in Denver, it is conceded that unified 
government has been a success, not only from the 
standpoint of economy, but also from the standpoint of 
increased efficiency. The efficiency is difficult to meas- 
ure, but the economy may be readily perceived by com- 
paring the cost of government under the new plan 
with that under the consolidated plan. In 1911, prior 
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to the complete merging of the two governments, the 
total cost of maintaining the offices, institutions, and 
services enumerated in the footnote' below was $675,- 
400. In 1917, as a result of the complete consolida- 
tion of duplicating offices, this sum had been reduced 
to $476,600. The mayor of Denver, Robert W. Speer, 
is of the opinion that increased efficiency has accom- 
panied this reduction of expense. He says: " Under 
the consolidation of city and county, the county 
offices have been largely abolished and their duties per- 
formed by city officials. A concentration of power 
fixes responsibility and makes it easier to get 
results." ' 

In several other cities campaigns are now being 
waged to achieve similar unification of local govern- 
ment. In Chicago, leading citizens in 1917 launched a 
movement to unify the twenty-two independent local 
governments functioning in the area occupied by the 
city of Chicago. In a comprehensive report issued by 
the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, the impor- 
tance of unification is strikingly and conclusively dem- 
onstrated. It is stated that not only from a standpoint 
of economy, but also from a standpoint of practical 
achievement, the city of Chicago can never expect to 



' Sheriff, treasurer, assessor, county clerk, coroner, county superin- 
tendent of schools, justices of peace, district attorney, the jail, the 
court house, the hospital, the county farm, the detention home, horti- 
cultural work, support of poor, supplies, general expenses. 

^ Quoted by W. B. Gulhrie in paper read before Conference of 
National Municipal League, November, 1917. 
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have efficient government so long as there was such a 
vast amount of duplication, friction, and wasted ef- 
fort. In Los Angeles, California, a similar move- 
ment is under way, fathered by the Taxpayers' 
Association of California. A very exhaustive and 
comprehensive study has been published showing the 
possibility of consolidation in the county of Los 
Angeles, uniting the several municipal corporations 
that exist in the present county of Los Angeles under 
a borough form of government. It is not proposed to 
follow the lines of the borough plan in Greater New 
York, but it is urged that some sort of borough scheme 
adapted to local conditions be applied; and it is also 
proposed to merge the county government with that 
of the consolidated municipalities, which has not been 
done in New York. In the city of Milwaukee, the 
evils of city and county duplication have become so 
apparent of recent years that amalgamation has been 
proposed and urged as the remedy. In the city of 
Philadelphia, the local Bureau of Municipal Research 
has come out strongly in favor of consolidation of city 
and county offices and the Charter Revision Commit- 
tee of 1917 adopted a resolution favoring it. 

Can Rural New Castle County Be Separated from 
Wilmington f 
Probably the first practical difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the remedy suggested is that of the separation 
of the city from the rural sections of the county. Many 
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will consider this impracticable on account of (1) the 
belief that rural New Castle County cannot afford to 
set up and maintain a county administration apart 
from Wilmington, (2) their opinion that certain of 
the county functions cannot be taken over by a con- 
solidated city and county government, or (3) their 
opinion that certain services ought to be centered in 
Wilmington for both the city and the tributary rural 
area. 

Exact forecasts of the cost of a county government 
for rural New Castle County are very hard to make, 
but it should not be greatly in excess of, if quite equal 
to the present annual budgets of Kent and Sussex 
Counties. The population of rural New Castle 
County is less than that of Sussex County and slightly 
more than that of Kent County, while the assessed 
valuation of property is approximately equal to that 
of the two lower counties. Therefore the cost of gov- 
ernment in those counties ought to be something of a 
guide as to the probable cost of a county administra- 
tion for rural New Castle County. The latest comp- 
troller's reports of Kent and Sussex Counties show 
the annual expenditures for the support of county- 
government during the preceding year to have 
been $142,128.94 and $178,100.78, respectively. The 
latest report of the comptroller of New Castle County 
shows the contribution of rural New Castle County 
toward annual expenses of the county amounted to 
$231,886.53. It should not, therefore, prove difficult 
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to establish an independent and self-sustaining gov- 
ernment for rural New Castle County without in- 
creasing the burdens of the taxpayers a particle. In 
fact, by proper economies it should be possible to re- 
duce the cost to about the same figures as prevail in the 
lower counties. 

As to the infeasibility of performing some of the 
present functions of the county government through 
the agency of a consolidated government in Wil- 
mington, much difference of opinion will be encoun- 
tered. In respect to financial work there can be no 
doubt. One set of agencies can assess and collect all of 
the taxes raised in the city of Wilmington as easily as 
two, three or a dozen could — more easily and effi- 
ciently in fact. Likewise, only one set of custodial, 
accounting and auditing agencies is needed. In con- 
nection with public works, it will be unnecessary for 
the consolidated government to assume very much that 
is now handled by the county government. There 
is but a small amount of work in the city of Wilming- 
ton which is at present controlled by the county, and 
all of this can very readily be taken over by the con- 
solidated government. As to police work, there may 
be some question, but a little study will show how all 
of the essential police work in the city of Wilmington 
now done by the county government can be trans- 
ferred to the proposed government. Denver is a 
conspicuous example of a consolidated city and county 
government where it was found possible to organize 
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into a department of public safety all of the police 
functions previously exercised independently by city 
and county, and there ought to be no insuperable 
obstacle to a similar solution in Wilmington. In re- 
gard to the penal and charitable institutions now main- 
tained by New Castle County a more difficult prob- 
lem is raised. There is no doubt that they could be 
administered by the proposed government, but they 
are not situated in the city and therefore would be 
beyond the jurisdiction of the proposed city and 
county of Wilmington. On the other hand, there is 
no denying the fact that their services are preponder- 
antly Wilmington services, and that the new city and 
county government would need them far more than 
rural New Castle. No solution of this difficulty is 
offered, because one which did not originate locally 
would probably be unacceptable and unsatisfactory if 
attempted. A suggestion is that the new city and 
county government take over these institutions and 
assume responsibility for their management, but that 
it should permit them to be used by the rural county at 
a fixed rate per inmate, just as Kent and Sussex 
Counties now use the New Castle County workhouse. 
A third possible objection to the feasibility of sepa- 
ration is the feeling that many will have that it will be 
a great inconvenience and expense to divide the work 
of some of the New Castle County offices now per- 
forming services for both city and county. In regard 
to most of the offices, this objection may be dismissed 
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as without foundation, because it can be shown that 
with most of them great economies can be effected 
by having the work transferred to a city agency al- 
ready in existence and that great convenience will 
result to the citizen by reason of the reduction of the 
number of public agencies with which he has to deal. 
But this is not true of the recorder of deeds, the regis- 
ter of wills, and the several county offices doing clerical 
court work. To follow logically the separation prin- 
ciple would require the creation of such offices for the 
new city and county government as well as the per- 
petuation of the existing offices for the rural county. 
Doubtless this would entail enormous labor, confusion, 
and inconvenience for those using these offices. In 
order to be consistent it may be deemed necessary to 
divide these offices. But there is no need to be con- 
sistent; the solution of our problem does not require 
it. These offices are neither county nor municipal in 
function. They are state offices performing services 
in connection with state courts and the administration 
of state law, but they are required to be supported lo- 
cally on the theory that through them the state judges 
render local services. However, that is no reason why 
they should be split up because the judicial district 
which they serve is divided for local government pur- 
poses. They have nothing to do with local government. 
Therefore, if it can be shown to be more economical 
that they should not be divided, then they can be 
continued as at present, or better yet, in accordance 
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with recommendations elsewhere set forth, be united 
in one office performing secretarial services for the 
judicial district embracing both the proposed consoli- 
dated government and the rural county government. 
In that case the incumbent should be appointed by the 
judge, and cost accounts should be kept so that the cost 
of the office can be justly distributed between the two 
local governments which it serves. A similar solution 
can be reached in the case of the register of wills and 
recorder of deeds, in the event that it shall appear in- 
advisable to separate them. They also really perform 
state and not local functions. 

St. Louis probably furnishes more precedents apro- 
pos of the Wilmington situation than either San Fran- 
cisco or Denver, because the process of unification 
there was more nearly analogous to what will have to 
be done in Wilmington. Therefore, a brief summary 
of some of the more conspicuous adjustments in St. 
Louis will be given here for illustrative purposes. In 
regard to the office of recorder of deeds, it was pro- 
vided that he should serve both the consolidated gov- 
ernment and the former county until the expiration of 
his term. Thereupon the office became a city office 
purely and in the old county the duties of recorder were 
thereafter to be performed by the county clerk. The 
auditing, tax collecting, and other financial functions 
were separated, so that only one group of financial 
offices had jurisdiction over the new city and county of 
St. Louis. The old county was permitted to place its 




insane and poor in the institutions turned over to the 
new city and county until it should establish its own 
institutions. The courts were to serve both the old 
county and the new city and county. The salaries of 
the judges were distributed on a proportional basis 
according to the taxable values of property. Costs 
in criminal cases were to be paid by the corporation 
within whose boundaries the crime was committed. 
Jurors were summoned by the officers of the new city 
and county and paid according to their place of resi- 
dence. The new city and county received all of the 
buildings, institutions, etc., and assumed all of the in- 
debtedness and obligations. These illustrations make 
it clear that the obstacles to unification in Wilmington 
are not at all insuperable. 

IVhat Shall Be Done with the New City and County 
Building f 
At first blush the disposition of the new city and 
county building would appear to be an insuperable 
obstacle to the separation and consolidation program 
here proposed. But really it is believed that a solution 
of this problem could be worked out equitably and 
happily. It is always dangerous to tell other people 
how to manage their property and affairs, but in this 
instance it is probable that outside suggestions based 
upon the experience of other cities raay prove valuable. 
New Castle County has issued bonds in the amount of 
$600,000 for the construction of this building, and the 
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city of Wilmington is bonded for $800,000 for the 
same purpose. At the present time property of the 
city of Wilmington pays about 70 per cent of the taxes 
raised by New Castle County, so it is fair to assume 
that the taxpayers of Wilmington will really pay 
about 70 per cent of New Castle County's share of the 
building bonds, or $420,000. In other words, in a 
realistic sense, Wilmington is bonded to an amount of 
$1,220,000 on account of the new building, while 
rural New Castle County is bonded to the amount of 
$178,000. It would not therefore be an excessive 
burden upon the taxpayers of Wilmington if the pro- 
posed city and county government should assume all 
of the building bonds. Moreover, there is good reason 
to believe that the economies possible under the pro- 
posed government would in course of two or three 
years more than equal the $178,000 burden of indebt- 
edness which would thus be added to the load of Wil- 
mington property. Nothing is more hazardous than 
guessing what economies may be effected under any 
proposed change of government, but it can be said 
with entire safety that huge savings would be possible 
under the proposed city and county government of 
Wilmington. Calculations of a very conservative 
character lead to the belief that the burdens now 
borne by Wilmington property could probably be re- 
duced between $40,000 and $50,000 a year in salary 
cost alone. What savings would be possible in other 
overhead costs it is impossible even to estimate 





roughly, but it seems fair to guess that they would not 
be proportionately less than the possible salary 
savings. It is not improbable, therefore, that the tax- 
payers of Wilmington would save in the end rather 
than lose by assuming all of the bonded indebtedness 
of the present city and coimty governments on ac- 
count of the new building. 

As for the rural county of New Castle to be created 
by the separation proposed, it would be possible for 
$178,000 to erect a county building adequate to its 
needs, and consequently its burdens need not be in- 
creased by detachment from the city. 

Probable Gains Resulting from Separation and Con- 
solidation. 
The benefits which would result from the adop- 
tion of the program here suggested are so obvious 
that little space will be used in describing them. They 
may be enumerated as follows : 

1. Great pecuniary economies both to the new 
municipal government and the new urban government. 

2. Possibility of far more efficient administration 
by elimination of overlapping, conflicting, and unco- 
ordinated agencies. 

3. Ending of all of inequities and maladjustments 
now prevailing in relations of the city of Wilmington 
and rural New Castle County. For instance, there is 
constant complaint that the rural assessments are so 
low as compared to city valuations that an unjust bur- 
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den of taxation is thrown on the city. This would not 
be possible after dissolution of the present county of 
New Castle. Conversely the grievances which the 
county cherishes against the city would disappear in 
the same way, 

4. Rendering all governmental agencies operating- 
in Wilmington responsible to voters of Wilmington. 
This is not the case now because rural New Castle 
County is grossly over-represented in the levy court. 

5. Fewer but more influential elections on account 
of the much abbreviated ballot. 

Simplification an Essential Part of Proposed Program 
The divorce of the city of Wilmington from the 
rural sections of New Castle County and the subse- 
quent consolidation of city and county agencies into a 
unified city and county government is not recom- 
mended unless the plan of government to be adopted 
shall differ vastly from that at present prevailing both 
in the city of Wilmington and in New Castle County, 
To entrust these recommendations to the execution of 
such agencies would be suicidal. There should be no 
separation and consolidation unless it be accompanied 
by simplification and reorganization of government to 
conform to the principles of administration set forth 
elsewhere in this report. How such simplification 
and reorganization may be accomplished will be the 
subject of the remainder of this chapter. 
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Proposed Plan for the Government of the City and 
County of Wilmington. 

The commission-manager plan of city and county 
administration has been consistently preferred 
throughout this report because it seems to be the best 
exemplar of the three cardinal principles of simplifi- 
cation, centralization and responsibility which have 
been advocated to correct the conditions which now 
exist. The same preference for the same reason pre- 
vails when it becomes necessary to determine the most 
suitable organization for the consolidated city and 
county of Wilmington. 

The charts following this page so clearly set forth 
the proposed organization that exhaustive description 
may be dispensed with. The only difference between 
the two charts is that one assumes a complete separa- 
tion of the present city of Wilmington and county of 
New Castle, while the other assumes that recording, 
clerical court work, and probate work will be handled 
for the entire area now embraced in New Castle 
County as a state judicial district in accordance with 
the suggestion above made. 

The sweeping character of the proposed reorganiz- 
ation will appear in the following tabular summary of 
the departments recommended with the existing city 
and county agencies whose functions within the pres- 
ent city of Wilmington they will absorb. 
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Department of Finance 



City 
Tax office 

Board of assessment 
Auditor 
Treasurer 

Commissioners of sinking 
fund 



County 

Receiver of taxes and treas- 
urer 

Board of assessment 

Comptroller 

Bookkeeper and order clerk 
of levy court 



Department of Public Works 



County road engineer 

Bridge tenders 

Public buildings commission 



Board of harbor commis- 
sioners 

Board of port wardens 

Public building commission 

Board of directors of street 
and sewer department 
with all subordinates 

Building inspector 

Board of park commissioners 

Board of examiners for 
plumbers 

Clerk of the market 

Department of Water Supply 

Board of water commission- 
ers 

Department of Public Safety 

Board of police commission- Sheriff 
ers Coroner 

Trustees of police pension Constables 



fund 

Superintendent of fire alarm 
system 

Chief engineer of fire depart- 
ment and assistant engi- 
neers 

Inspector of oils and fluids 



Regulator of weights 
measures 



and 
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Department of Public Health and Welfare 
Board of health Trustees of the poor 

Inspector of meats Overseers of the workhouse * 

Milk inspector 
Vaccine physicians 
City physician 
Registrar of deaths 
Board of barber examiners 

Department of Law 
Solicitor Attorney for levy court 

Assistant solicitor 

Department of Education 
Board of education Superintendent of schools 

Board of retirement School commission 

Department of Records and Clerical Work 
City register Recorder of deeds 

Department of Court Clerk 
Qerk of municipal court Prothonotary 

Register in chancery 
Clerk of the orphans' court 
Clerk of the peace 

Department of Probate Judge 

Register of wills 

Regarding the internal organization of the pro- 
posed departments no specific recommendations are 
made because it is deemed best that these arrange- 
ments be worked out locally. By way of suggestion, 
however, it will not be amiss to point out that in many 
cases these departments can be organized into bu- 

^ It has been recommended in the state report that this be made a 
state institution. 
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reaus or divisions without disturbing seriously the 
structure of the present organization except by break- 
ing down its independence and coordinating it with 
the other work of the department in which it is in- 
cluded. For instance, in organizing a department of 
finance it would be unnecessary to abolish the present 
city board of assessment which has proved exception- 
ally adequate. All that would be necessary would be 
to make it a bureau of assessment in the department of 
finance invested with all of its present powers, which 
would be enhanced by the access of the powers now 
exercised in Wilmington by the county board of 
assessment. It could continue as a bi-partisan board 
as at present. The only real change would be in its 
relation to the remainder of the city administration. 
Instead of being a distinct and irresponsible entity not 
cooperating effectively with the other financial offices, 
it would become a part of an administrative whole 
having to do with financial problems and its work 
could be properly correlated to that of the rest of the 
department. 

So we might review the list of suggested depart- 
ments pointing out how reorganization is largely a 
problem of intelligent grouping and adaptation of ex- 
isting independent administrative agencies. The 
illustration just given makes it clear, however, that 
the proposed consolidation and administrative reor- 
ganization is not so revolutionary as it may at first 
blush appear. 



CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

The main emphasis of this survey has been on the 
structure and organization of county government; 
and not even the chapters which have dealt with spe- 
cific problems such as taxation, budgeting, accounting, 
purchasing, office efficiency, social welfare institutions, 
and highway management have been able to exclude 
this ever-haunting problem. The reason is not far to 
seek; in almost every administrative problem which 
came within the purview of this investigation there 
could be no doubt that inferior and deficient organiza- 
tion was quite as potent a factor as obsolete and un- 
suitable technique and method. 

In the matter of taxation it will be recalled that 
where the best organization for assessment and col- 
lection was found, the most meticulous enforcement of 
the spirit and the letter of the law was observed. At- 
tempts to install a budget system in two counties have 
proved abortive chiefly because the organization of 
county government was such that while the levy court 
could go through the motions of making a budget, it 
had no effective control of estimates, appropriations, 
and disbursements. Likewise it was seen that loose 
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business methods and archaic office practices survive 
because the organization of the counties is so disinte- 
grated that a single office can isolate itself and remain 
unconscious of the advent of better ways. Similarly 
defective organization is openly charged with respon- 
sibility for the deplorable conditions found in certain 
almshouses and jails. So the enumeration might be 
continued; literally scores of problems of county ad- 
ministration in Delaware to-day trace their origin 
more or less directly back to that single cause — 
organization. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the reform most needed in Dela- 
ware county government to-day is a complete re- 
moulding of the present organization to conform to 
the principles which experience has shown to be pro- 
ductive of efficiency, responsibility, and economy. 
And it is believed that the plans which have been out- 
lined in the foregoing chapters are founded upon 
such principles. 

This study cannot be concluded without a suggestion 
which probably is too extreme to receive even the 
slightest consideration, but which nevertheless seems 
to be sound. We have not undertaken hitherto to 
classify the functions performed by the counties in 
Delaware as state functions and local functions ; but 
it does not require very exhaustive analysis to demon- 
strate that the counties are primarily agencies of the 
state government, and only incidentally instrumental- 
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ities of local government. Their chief use seems to be 
to furnish media by which state law can be locally 
applied, and consequently there is in each county a 
group of officers whose main duties are the execution 
of general law. In this group should be included the 
clerk of the peace, the register in chancery and clerk 
of the orphans' court, the prothonotary, the register 
of wills, the recorder of deeds, the coroner, the sheriff, 
the county superintendent of schools, the deputy at- 
torney general, the justices of the peace, and the- regu- 
lator of weights and measures. With the acceleration 
of the present movement for state supervision or con- 
trol in such matters as highway management, poor 
relief, prison operation, police, and the like, the fore- 
going list will have to be extended. The function- 
aries discharging duties which are primarily local are 
the levy court, the receiver of taxes and treasurer, the 
comptroller, the road engineer, the boards of assess- 
ment and district assessors, the trustees of the poor, 
the constables, and a few others of minor significance; 
and yet the duties of several of these are largely such 
as have to do with the provision and disbursement 
funds which (with a few exceptions) defray the ex- 
penses of both groups. 

Now the point that it is desired to make is this : Is 
it necessary to have three elaborate sets of county 
machinery to dispose of the volume of state work now 
discharged by the county governments in Delaware? 
About one-haif of the people of Delaware live in Wil- 
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mington, where the problems of local government are 
numerous, complex, and different from those prevail- 
ing elsewhere in the state. For this reason it has been 
urged that Wilmington be made a separate political 
entity with a reasonable degree of autonomy in purely 
local affairs. The remainder of the state is rural with 
the exception of a few small villages, outside of which 
local government problems are practically non-ex- 
istent; but for the purposes of state administration this 
territory is apportioned among three counties, in each 
of which the magnitude of the state work is hardly 
commensurate with the elaboration of the machinery 
of administration. Could not a better method of exe- 
cuting state law be conceived ? Would it not be feas- 
ible to reduce the number of counties to two — one 
coincident with the city of Wilmington and the other 
embracing the remainder of the state? 

The result of such a plan would be one urban and 
one rural county, and neither would be too populous or 
too large for effective administration. The rural 
county would be smaller than many counties in west- 
ern states ; it would be possible for citizens to reach the 
county seat in less than a day's journey — in fact one 
can travel the entire length of Delaware and return in 
a single day — and it would considerably reduce the 
cost and probably would increase the efficiency of the 
administration, particularly if the administration 
should be revised according to a centralized plan. 
Every citizen of Delaware knows that idleness is one 
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of the principal preoccupations of county officials and 
employees at certain seasons and that the volume of 
their work is seldom a very great strain; and this is 
indicative not of sloth and indifference — although 
there is some — but of an oversupply of administrative 
agencies. There is hardly any doubt that one prop- 
erly organized and managed county administration 
could serve all of rural Delaware and do it better than 
it is now done. In some cases it might be necessary 
to establish branch offices in several of the towns ; but 
not in many, for this is an age of rapid transit and 
communication. Indeed it is far from fanciful to say 
that most of the states (except possibly those of the 
far west, where distances are great and means of com- 
munication inadequate) could reduce by half the num- 
ber of their counties with decided benefit to the quality 
of service rendered. 
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